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THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT: 


A SELECTIVE AND CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


FOR THE YEAR 1939 
WALTER GRAHAM, Editor 


In this list of the more significant books, articles, and reviews 
dealing with the literature of the Romantic Movement in Eng- 
land and other countries (America excepted), the Editor and 
his collaborators have endeavored, in so far as it is feasible, 
to avoid duplicating information normally supplied by the two 
older bibliographies of a similar character, which cover the 
periods 1660-1800 and 1837-1900. The student of English 
literature is, therefore, referred to these two bibliographies for 
the precursors, on the one hand, and the inheritors, on the other, 
of the Romantic Movement in England. If the English items 
are, for the most part, concerned with writers active during the 
years 1800-1837, this is by no means true of those other parts 
of the Bibliography, such as the German or French sections. 
In other words, the Bibliography as a whole is designed to cover 
a “movement ” rather than a period. Important books pub- 
lished earlier are included in the list for 1939 when for some 
reason they were inadequately noticed in the 1938 Bibliography 
(ELH 6. 1-38) or when significant reviews have appeared 
within the year. In all items when no date for the year is given 
1939 may be understood. 

The Editor acknowledges with gratitude the assistance of 
his several collaborators: Charles W. Roberts, Charles F. 
Harrold, and Walter G. Johnson (English items), André 
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Lévéque (French), Robert T. Ittner (German), Felix Gio- 
vanelli (Italian), Walter G. Johnson (Scandinavian), and 
Eduardo Neale-Silva (Spanish). He is also indebted for com- 
ment to Professors Alice D. Snyder, Newman I. White, A. D. 
McKillop, Edwin H. Zeydel, Alan Lang Strout, Paul Landis, 
Domenico Vittorini, and G. D. Stout. Anglo 


ABBREVIATIONS er 
Biblio 


Archiv Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen 

BBibl Bulletin du bibliophile 

Beiblatt Beiblatt zur Anglia 

CR Contemporary review 

DVLG Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Lit. u. Geschichte Cumu 
ELH Journal of English literary history 

ES Englische Studien ‘. 
ESt English Studies (Amsterdam) Engli 
GR Germanic review 

GRM Germanisch-romanische Monatsschrift Reade 
JEGP Journal of English and Germanic philology 

MF Mercure de France 

MLF Modern language forum The r 
MLN Modern language notes : 
MLR Modern language review Victo 
MP Modern philology 

NRF Nouvelle revue francaise 

NT Nordisk tidskrift for vetenskap, konst och industri Wells 
NYHTB New York Herald Tribue book review i 
NYT New York Times book review 

N&Q Notes and queries Work 
PMLA Publications of Modern Language Association of America 

PQ Philological quarterly 

RCC Revue des cours et conférences 

RDM Revue des deux mondes 

REI Revue des Etudes italiennes 

RELV Revue de l’enseignement des langues vivantes . 
RES Review of English studies Armit 
RF Revue de France 

RG Revue Germanique 

RHeb Revue hebdomadaire ; 
RHL Revue d'histoire littéraire de la France Aspin 
RHP Revue d’histoire de la philosophie 

RLC Revue de littérature comparée 

S&N New Statesman and Nation (London) B 
SSLF Skrifter utgivna av Svenska litteratursiillskapet i Finland — 
SP Studies in philology 

SRL Saturday review of literature Blake 
TLS Times literary supplement (London) 

YR Yale review 

ZfdB Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Bildung 


ZDK Zeitschrift fiir Deutsche-Kunde 
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ENGLISH 


1. BrBLioGRAPHY 
(Some special bibliographies are to be found under authors) 


Anglo-German bibliography for 1938. Ed. Henry A. Pochmann, 
L. M. Price, Harry R. Warfel, and W. A. Reichart. JEGP 38 
(1939) . 258-277. 

Bibliographical guide to the romance languages and literatures. 
Compiled by Thomas R. Palfrey, Joseph G. Fucilla, and 
William Holbrook, Northwestern University. Pp. 9 + 82. 
Evanston, Ill. Chandler’s, Inc. 

Cumulative book index. Vol. 42. 1939. New York. H. W. 
Wilson Co. 

English literature, 1660-1800: a current bibliography. Ed. by 
Richmond P. Bond. PQ 18 (1939). 131-194. 

Reader’s guide to periodical literature. An author and subject 
index. Vol. 39. New York. H. W. Wilson Co. 

The romantic movement: a selective and critical bibliography for 
the year 1938. Ed. by Walter Graham. ELH 6 (1939) . 1-38. 

Victorian bibliography for 1938. Prepared by W. D. Templeman, 
C. F. Harrold, F. E. Faverty, and Charles W. Thomas. MP 
36 (1939) . 391-430. 

Wells, John Edwin. Lyrical Ballads, 1800: a paste-in.. Library 19 
(1939) . 486-91. 

Work in progress in the modern humanities. Ed. by James M. 
Osborn. Modern Humanities Research Association. Bulletin 
No. 17 A. 1939. 


2. SocraL, PouiticAL, AND RELicious ENvIRONMENT 


Armitage, Doris Mary. The Taylors of Ongar. Cambridge. Heffer. 
Rev. in TLS Mar. 11, p. 145. 
Chiefly concerns Isaac Taylor, author of Natural History of Enthusiasm, 

1830. 

Aspinall, Arthur. Lord Brougham and the Whig party. Manches- 
ter. University Press. 
Rev. by Leonard Woolf in SEN May 6, p. 702. 

Barnes, Dorothy Grove. George III and William Pitt, 1783-1806. 
Palo Alto, California. Stanford University Press. 

Blakey, Dorothy. The Minerva Press 1790-1820. London. Biblio- 
graphical Society. 
Rev. in TLS Dec. 23, p. 748. 
William Lane and his publishing. 
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Brown, Ford K. Notes on 41 Skinner Street. MLN 54 (1939). 
326-332. 
On William Godwin’s affairs. 
Cecil, Lord David. The Young Melbourne and the story of his 
marriage with Caroline Lamb. Indianapolis. Bobbs-Merrill. 
Rev. in TLS Feb. 4, p. 67; by Wendell L. Willkie in NYHTB Aug. 27, 
p. 1; by Peter Monro Jack in NYT Aug. 27, p. 3; by Alexander Cowie in SRL 
Sept. 2, p. 14; by Keith G. Feiling in Observer Feb. 5. 
Clark, Basil E. L. Church builders of the nineteenth century: a 
study of the Gothic revival in England. New York. Mac- 
millan. 


Cole, G. D. H., and Postgate, Raymond. The British common 
people, 1746-1938. London. Methuen. 

Rev. in TLS Jan. 7, p. 3; by Wallace Notestein in SRL May 13, p. 16; by 
Lloyd Eshleman in NYT June 4, p. 17; by William Langer in NYHTB Nov. 
12, p. 42. 

Dalglish, Doris N. People called Quakers. Oxford. University 
Press. 

Rev. by Clara Gruening Stillman in NYHTB Jan. 15, p. 12. 

Contains treatment of Thomas Wilkinson, the friend of Wordsworth. 
Darwall, Richard. Madcap’s Progress. New York. Stokes. 

A life of the eccentric regency sportsman, John Mytton. 

Davies, J. D. Griffith. Revolt and reaction. A study of European 
history from 1789 to 1878. London. Lindsay Drummond. 
Rev. in TLS May 20, p. 302. 

Finberg, A. J. The life of J. M. W. Turner. Oxford. University 
Press. 

Rev. by John Cournos in NYT July 30, p. 2; by Royal Cortissoz in 
NYHTB Dee. 17, p. 13. 

Fitzpatrick, Brian. British imperialism and Australia, 1783-1833. 
London. Allen and Unwin. 

Rev. in TLS Sept. 2, p. 510. 

Gaskell, Charles Milnes (ed.) An Eton boy. Letters of James 
Milnes Gaskell from Eton and Oxford, 1820-1830. London. 
Constable. 

Rey. in TLS June 17, p. 354. 

The Greville Memoirs, 1814-1860. Ed. by Lytton Strachey and 
Roger Fulford. 8 vols. New York. Macmillan. 

Rev. by Harold J. Laski in NYHTB Jan. 15, p. 1. 

Hall, Edward (ed.) Miss Weeton. Journal of a governess 1811- 
1825. New York. Oxford University Press. 

Rev. in TLS Jan. 14, p. 26; in NYT Mar. 5, p. 9; by Clara Gruening 
Stillman in NYHTB June 4, p. 5. 
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Leslie, Shane. Mrs. Fitzherbert. London. Burns Oates. 
Rev. in TLS Oct. 7, p. 576; in S&N Nov. 4, pp. 650, 652. 
The Prince Regent’s romance. 
Letters of George IV, 1812-30. Ed. A. Aspinall. Cambridge Press. 
3 vols. 
Rev. in SRL Mar. 25, pp. 21-2; by William L. Langer in NYHTB Oct. 29, 
p. 26; by G. M. Young in Quarterly Rev. 541 (1939). 116-132. 
Macinnes, C. M. A gateway of empire. London. Arrowsmith. 
Rev. in TLS July 8, p. 409. 
A history of Bristol. 
Marshall, Dorothy. The rise of George Canning. New York. Long- 
mans, Green and Co. 
Rev. by Wilbur Cortez Abbott in SRL Feb. 4, p. 12; by P. W. Wilson in 
NYT June 4, p. 9. 
Mayne, Ethel Colburn. A Regency Chapter. Lady Bessborough 
and her friendships. London. Macmillan. 
Rev. TLS Nov. 4, p. 637; in SEN Nov. 4, p. 656. 
Merriam, Harold G. Edward Moxon. Publisher of poets. London. 
Milford. 
Rev. in TLS April 15, p. 218; by Frances Winwar in NYT Apr. 16, p. 19. 
Morton, H. V. Ghosts of London. London. Methuen. 
Rev. in TLS Dec. 2, p. 677. 
Pratt, Fletcher. Road to empire. The life and times of Bonaparte 
the general. New York. Doubleday, Doran. 
Rev. by Crane Brinton in SRL July 29, p. 11; by Robert van Gelder in 
NYT Aug. 6, p. 3. 
Roberts, Henry D. A History of the Royal Pavilion, Brighton. 
London. Country Life. 
Rev. in TLS Jan. 14, p. 21. See editorial, p. 25. 
Roberts, Michael. The Whig party, 1807-1812. New York. Mac- 
millan. 
Rev. in TLS Mar. 11, p. 152. 
Stuart, Dorothy Margaret. The daughters of George III. New 
York. Macmillan. 
Rev. in TLS Oct. 14, p. 596. 
Villiers, Marjorie. The grand Whiggery. London. John Murray. 
Rev. in TLS Sept. 30, p. 562. 
Waxman, Percy. The black Napoleon. New York. Harcourt, Brace 
and Co. 
Rev. in NYT Dec. 17, p. 18. 
On Toussaint L’Overture. 
Wolf, Leonard. After the Deluge. Vol. 2, 1830 and 1832.’ London. 
Hogarth Press. 
Rev. in TLS Oct. 21, p. 606. 
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Woodward, E. L. The age of reform, 1815-1870. London, 1938. 
Milford. 
Rev. by David Owen in YR 28 (1939). 618-22; in TLS Jan. 7, p. 3; by 
Lloyd Eshleman in NYT Feb. 5, p. 23. 


8. CriTIcAL AND AESTHETIC 


Betteridge, H. T. The romantic spirit in Germany. German Life 
& Letters 3 (1939). 12-24. 

Bronowski, J. The poet’s defence. New York. Macmillan. Cam- 
bridge. University Press. 

Rev. by Stanton A. Coblenz in NYT June 18, p. 2. 
Contains studies of the critical theories of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Shelley. 

Bush, Douglas. Mythology and the romantic tradition in English 
poetry (Harvard Studies in English 18). Cambridge, 1937. 
Harvard University Press. Pp. 18 + 647. 

Rev. by A. Koszul in JEGP $8 (1939). 311-12, 

Caudwell, Christopher. Illusion and reality: a study of the sources 
of poetry. New York. Macmillan. 
Rev. in SRL Jan. 28, p. 20. 

Chambers, R. W. Man’s unconquerable mind. Studies of English 
writers. London. Cape. 

Rev. in TLS Mar. 25, p. 174; by Stephen Spender in S&N June 17, p. 940. 
Castlereagh, Byron, and others. 

De la Mare, Walter. Behold this dreamer. London. Faber and 

Faber. 
Rev. in TLS June 8, p. 326; by William Rose Benet in SRL Sept. 9, p. 7; 
by Edward Wagenknecht in NYT Oct. 15, p. 2. See also SRL Aug. 5, pp. 
3 ff.; SEN Sept. 16, pp. 407-8. 
Elton, Oliver. Essays and addresses. Oxford. Blackwell. 
Rev. in TLS Nov. 18, p. 666. 
Essays on Byron, Pushkin, etc. 

Essays and studies. By members of the English association. Vol. 
24. Pp. 132. Oxford. Clarendon. 

Contains Scott and Shakespeare by J. C. Smith. 

Evans, B. J. Romanticism and tradition: the tradition of English 
poetry from Chaucer to Yeats. Oxford. Blackwell. 

Henderson, Philip. The poet and society. London. Lecker and 
Warburg. 

Honey, William Bowyer (ed.). The sacred fire. London. Routledge. 
Rev. in TLS June 24, p. 377. 

Kahn, Ludwig W. Social ideals in German literature 1770-1830. 
New York, 1938. Columbia Press. 

Rev. by Erich Funke in PQ 18 (19389). 95-6. 
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Knight, G. Wilson. The burning oracle. Studies in the poetry of 
action. New York. Oxford University Press. 

Rev. in TLS Sept. 2, pp. 514, 516; in SRL Sept. 16, p. 20; by Samuel C. 
Chew in NYHTB Dec. 10, p. 29. 

Lewis, C. S. Rehabilitations and other essays. London. Oxford 
University Press. 

Rev. by C. J. Sisson in MLR 34 (1939). 604-605; in TLS Apr. 1, p. 190. 

Noteworthy as a “ rehabilitation ” of Shelley. 

MacMillan, Dougald. Catalogue of the Larpent plays in the Hunt- 
ington Library. San Marino. Henry E. Huntington Library. 
British drama, 1737-1824. 

Ogden, Henry V.S. The rejection of the antithesis of nature and 
art in Germany, 1780-1805. JEGP 38 (1939). 597-616. 

Partington, Wilfred. Some marginalia. TLS Jan. 28, p. 64. 

Blake and Shelley. 

Playfair, Giles. Kean. New York. Dutton. 

Rev. by Percy Hutchison in NYT Oct. 1, p. 5; by Richard Jennings in S&N 
June 17, p. 948. 

The pursuit of poetry. A book of letters about poetry written by 
English poets, 1550-1930. Ed. by Desmond Flower. London. 
Cassell. 

Rev. in TLS Aug. 26, p. 502. 

Sanderlin, George. The repute of Shakespeare’s sonnets in the 
early nineteenth century. MLN 54 (1939). 462-466. 
Templeman, William D. The life and work of William Gilpin, 

master of the picturesque and vicar of Boldre. Urbana. 

Univ. of Illinois Press. Pp. 336. 

Although Gilpin died in 1804, his influence on the Romantic Movement 
was pervasive and continuing. His direct influence on Wordsworth may have 
been increased by his known acquaintance with Sir George Beaumont, with 
whom he corresponded. Ten years before the Lyrical Ballads Gilpin’s “ pic- 
turesque tours” called attention to the English Lake region; while his 
Observations on the River Wye was one of the books which “ enslaved the 
youth of Wordsworth,” twenty-five years before “ Tintern Abbey.” Altogether, 
Gilpin’s influence upon the Romantic Movement is most important, and Mr. 
Templeman’s book deserves the attention of every student. See especially 
Chapter X. (W. G.) 

Ten Hoor, G. J. Akenside’s “ The Pleasures of the Imagination ” 
in Germany. JEGP 38 (1939). 96-106. 

Tillyard, E. M. W. and Lewis, C. S. The personal heresy: a con- 
troversy. Oxford. University Press. 

Rev. in TLS Apr. 29, p. 248; by J. A. M. Berryman in NYHTB Oct. 1, 
p. 18. 

Trevanion, Michael. Modern poetry. TLS Aug. 5, pp. 477-8. 

Wendland, J. Der Einfluss der Politik auf das ‘ London Magazine’ 
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und seine Hauptbeitrager (Miinsterer Anglist. stud. 1) 
Emsdetten, Lechte, 1937. 
Rev. by Max Priess in ES 73 (1939). 305-308. 

Whitney, Edward Allen. Humanitarianism and Romanticism. 
Huntington Lib. Quar. 2 (1938-9). 159-78. 

Winterich, John T. Twenty-three books, and the story behind 
them. Philadelphia. J. P. Lippincott. 
Rev. by Ben Ray Redman in SRL Oct. 28, p. 19. 

Wright, Walter Francis. Sensibility in English prose fiction 1760- 
1814. U. of Illinois, Urbana, IIl., 1937. 
Rev. by Herbert Huscher in Beiblatt 50 (1939). 210-214. 


4. Srupres or AuTHORS 


Austen. Austen-Leigh, Emma. Jane Austen and Bath. London. 
Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co. 
Rev. in TLS Apr. 29, p. 254. 
Chapman, R. W. Jane Austen’s letters. TLS June 3, p. 328. 
Lascelles, Mary. Jane Austen and her art. London. Oxford Press. 
Rey. by Mona Wilson in Sunday Times (London) Aug. 13, p. 6; in NYT 
Oct. 29, p. 10; in SEN Oct. 28, pp. 618, 620; in TLS June 17, p. 356. Cf. 
p. 364 and TLS June 24, 373. 
A book for the serious student of narrative art as exemplified by Jane 
Austen rather than for one interested in her life. 
Ragg, Laura M. Jane Austen in Bath. London. Alexander Moring. 
Rev. in TLS Apr. 29, p. 254. 
What Jane Austen read. English 2 (1939). 178-80. 


x 


Wilde, Edith E. Jane Austen as poet. TLS June 24, p. 373. 
Wilson, Mona. Jane Austen and her contemporaries. London. 
Cresset Press. 
Rev. by D. M. Stuart in English 2 (1939). 178-80. 
Byron. Barber, Thomas Gerrard. Byron ... and where he is 
buried. Hucknall. Henry Morley & Sons. 
Rev. in TLS Sept. 9, p. 528. 
Brown, Helen. The influence of Byron on Emily Bronté. MLR 34 
(1939) . 374-381. 
An unusually suggestive study of “ influence.” 
Erdman, David V. Byron’s Stage fright: the history of his ambition 
and fear of writing for the stage. ELH 6 (1939). 219-243. 
Grylls, R. Glynn. Claire Clairmont, Mother of Byron’s Allegra. 
London. John Murray. Pp. 12 + 304. 
Rev. TLS May 20, p. 300; by Sylva Norman in Spectator June 9, p. 1009. 
A biography semi-fictionalized in style but historically reliable in factual 
details. Built largely on Claire’s extensive unpublished journals. Adds a 
number of relatively unimportant details to Claire’s connection with Byron 
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and Shelley, and provides for the first time a fairly full picture of her later 
life. Appendices quote from Claire’s journals and from unpublished letters 
of Claire, Mary Shelley, and Trelawny. (N. I. W.) 

Ladu, Arthur I. A Note on “ Childe Harold” and “ Thanatopsis.” 
American Literature 17 (1939). 80-81. 

MacKenzie, H. M. Byron’s laughter in life and poetry. London. 
Lymanhouse. 

Morphopoulos, Panos. Byron’s translation and use of modern 
Greek writings. MLN 54 (1939). 317-326. 

Paston, George, and Quennell, Peter. “ To Lord Byron.” Feminine 
profiles. Based upon a collection of unpublished letters, 
1807-1824. London. Murray. 

Rev. in TLS June 8, p. 329; in NYT Aug. 27, p. 9; in NYHTB Dec. 3, 
p. 38; by Clive Bell in S&N June 17, p. 944. 

Hitherto unpublished letters written by women to Byron. Thirteen women 
are represented. They do not include Lady Byron or Lady Oxford. The 
letters help fill out the picture, but they do not materially change our con- 
ception of the character of Byron, nor have they any bearing on his work. 


(P. L.) 
Phillips, George L. Elliott’s “ The Giaour.” RES 15 (1939). 422- 
431. 


On Ebenezer Elliott’s satire of Byron’s “ The Giaour.” 


Powell, Desmond. Byron’s foreign critics. Colorado-Wyoming 
Journal of letters (February, 1939), pp. 13-46. 

A survey of French, German, and American criticism of Byron, well-docu- 
mented, and summarizing conveniently a great mass of widely-scattered 
comment. (P. L.) 

Carlyle. Shine, Hill. Carlyle’s Fusion of Poetry, History and Re- 
ligion by 1834. Chapel Hill, N. C. University of North 
Carolina Press. 1938. 

Rev. by Charles Frederick Harrold in Beiblatt 50 (1939). 55-57; in MLR 
34 (1939). 266-268; Paul Landis in JEGP 38 (1939). 322-323. 

(For other Carlyle items, see Victorian Bibliography.) 

Coleridge, S. T. Beyer, W. W. Coleridge, Wieland’s “ Oberon,” 
and “ The Ancient Mariner.” RES 15 (1939) . 401-411. 

Bégholm, N. The Ancient Mariner. Anglia 63 (1939). 186-196. 

——. Uber die genesis des Kubla Khan. ES 73 (1939). 220-226. 

Burke, Charles Bell. Coleridge and Shelley. N&Q 176 (1939). 
98-9. Feb. 11, 1939. 

Chambers, Sir E. K. S. T. Coleridge. Oxford. Clarendon Press. 
London, 1938. Milford. 

Rev. by George McLean Harper in SRL, Mar. 11, p. 11; by R. W. King 
in RES 15 (1939). 366-368; by R. C. Bald in YR 28 (1939). 855-9; in TLS 
Jan. 7, p. 12; by Samuel C. Chew in NYHTB Mar. 12, p. 22; by Frances 
Winwar in NYT Feb. 26, p. 23; by Edward Sackville West in Spectator Jan. 
20, pp. 98-9; by Humphrey House in S&N Jan. 7, pp. 21-2. 
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Coldicutt, Dorothy. Was Coleridge the author of the “ Enquirer ” 
Series in the Monthly Magazine, 1796-9? RES 15 (1939). 
45-60. 

Curry, Kenneth. A note on Coleridge’s copy of Malthus. PMLA 
54 (1939). 613-15. 

Davies, David. Coleridge’s Marginalia in Mather’s Magnalia. 
Huntington Lib. Q. 2 (1938-9) . 233-40. 

Hanson, Lawrence. The Life of S. T. Coleridge: the early years. 
London, 1938. Allen and Unwin. 

Rev. in TLS Jan. 7, p. 12; by Percy Hutchison in NYT June 25, pp. 2, 16; 
by A. Cowie in SRL July 8, pp. 16-17; by Clara G. Stillman in NYHTB July 
9, p. 3; by Edward Sackville West in Spectator Jan. 20, pp. 98-9; by Hum- 
phrey House in S&N Jan. 7, pp. 21-2. 

McKenzie, Gordon. Organic Unity in Coleridge. Berkeley, Calif. 
U. of Calif. Pub. in English. Vol. 7, no. 1. 

A study of the philosophic principle of organic unity as it shows itself in 
Coleridge’s method and technique of criticism. 

Morgan, Roberta. The philosophic basis of Coleridge’s ‘ Hamlet ’ 
criticism. ELH 6 (1939) . 256-270. 

Nethercott, Arthur H. The road to Tryermaine: a study of the 
history, background, and purposes of Coleridge’s “ Christa- 
bel.” Chicago, Ill. University of Chicago Press. 

As the title of the book suggests, Professor Nethercott adopted in his study 
of “Christabel ” the fascinating method used by Professor Lowes, that of 
investigating Coleridge’s amazingly wide reading. But the resultant books 
are not even roughly parallel. Lowes attempted primarily to work out a 
theory of the poetic imagination, using Coleridge’s creation of a complete 
poem, the “Ancient Mariner,” and of the dream-fragment “ Kubla Khan,” 
as materials. Nethercott has studied Coleridge’s sources chiefly as a means 
of discovering the idea of an unfinished poem for which the author pro- 
fessedly had some integral scheme. Moreover, Lowes restricted himself even 
more than Nethercott to literary sources; and among these he concerned 
himself especially with the verbal images that impressed Coleridge in his 
reading. Nethercott’s is a less specialized source study. 

Professor Nethercott has followed up all the clues that biographers and 
critics have offered, and has found many that are new. His conclusions as to 
the idea of the poem and the relative importance of various sources differ 
markedly from those of earlier commentators, including Tuttle (PMLA, 
June, 1938). The book calls for—and clearly deserves—close study, with 
constant reference to the primary and secondary sources cited. The author 
is modest in his claims, admitting a good deal of speculation; but a first 
reading of the book (all that is possible to date) impresses one with the 
plausibility of its hypotheses. (A. D. S.) 

Raysor, Thomas M. Coleridge’s criticism of Wordsworth. PMLA 
54 (1939) . 496-510. 

Sypher, Wylie. Coleridge’s Somerset: A byway to Xanadu. PQ 18 
(1939) . 353-366. 
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Thorpe, Clarence D. The Imagination: Coleridge versus Words- 
worth. PQ 18 (1939). 1-18. 

Wells, John Edwin. Printer’s bills for Coleridge’s “ Friend” and 
Wordsworth’s “ Cintra.” SP 36 (1939). 521-523. 

Wordsworth and Coleridge (see Wordsworth) . 

Coleridge, Sara. Sara Coleridge and Henry Reed, Reed’s Memoir 
of Sara Coleridge, her letters to Reed and her marginalia to 
Henry Crabb Robinson’s copy of Wordsworth’s memoirs. 
Edited by L. N. Broughton. Ithaca. Cornell Univ. Press. 
1937. 

Rev. by Edith J. Morley in RES 15 (1939). 112-113; by Thomas M. 
Raysor in MLN 54 (1939). 475-476. 

DeQuincey. Forward, Kenneth. De Quincey’s “ Cessio Bonorum.” 
PMLA 54 (1939). 511-525. 

Selected Writings of Thomas de Quincey. Edited by P. van Doren 
Stern. London. Nonesuch Press. N. Y. Random House. 
Rev. by T. E. Casson in RES 15 (1939). 489-491; in TLS June 10, p. 340; 

by Edward Sackville West in SKN May 5, p. 774-5. 

“R.V.” De Quincey: Some objections and corrections. N&Q 176 
(1939) . 417-18; 177 (1939). 3-6, 42-45. 

Galt. The gathering of the West. By John Galt. Ed. by Bradford 
Allen Booth. Baltimore. Johns Hopkins Press. 

Hazlitt. A Hazlitt puzzle. TLS August 19, p. 496. 

Hunt. Brewer, Luther A. My Leigh Hunt library: the holograph 
letters. Iowa City, Iowa. University of Iowa Press. 1938. 
Rev. by George L. Marsh in MP 36 (1939). 326-328; by G. D. Stout in 

MLN 54 (1939). 393. 

Fischer, Erika. Leigh Hunt und die italienische Literatur. Diss. 
Freiburg im Breisgau. 1936. Pp. 112. 

Rev. by Helene Richter in Literaturblatt fiir germanische und romanische 
Philologie (March-April), pp. 116-18. 

Keats. Bate, W. J. Negative capability; the intuitive approach 
in Keats. Cambridge, Mass. Harvard Press. 

Finney, C. L. Review of Letters of Fanny Brawne to Fanny Keats; 
C. A. Brown’s Life to John Keats; and Forman’s edition of 
the Letters and Miscellanea of Charles Brown (1937). 
MLN 54 (1939). 153-154. 

Garrod, H. W. Morbid broodings by Keats. TLS Jan. 14, p. 25. 

Hale-White, Sir William. Keats as doctor and patient. London. 
Oxford Univ. Press. 1938. 

Rev. by H. L. Eason in MLR 34 (1939). 94-95; by T. E. Casson in RES 
15 (1939). 110-111. 

Loane, George G. A reading in Keats. TLS July 1, 390. Cf. J. B. 

Baillie in TLS July 8, p. 405. 
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Murry, J. Middleton. Studies in Keats. New and Old. London. 

Oxford Univ. Press. 

Rev. by T. E. Casson in RES 15 (1939). 486-489; by Basil de Selincourt 
in Observer, Feb. 19; in TLS Mar. 11, p. 145. 

Three new essays and six reprinted from earlier works. Most important 
new essays—Keats and Milton. 

Parker, W. M., Keats and John Scott. TLS July 8, p. 405. 
Priestley, J. B. “ Unpoeted I Write.” TLS Feb. 4, p. 73. 

Cf. P. Rogers, TLS Feb. 25, p. 121; M. Buxton Forman, TLS June 24, 373. 
The poetical works of John Keats. Edited by H. W. Garrod. 

Oxford. Clarendon Press. London. Milford. 

Rev. in TLS June 24, p. 372, 374; in NYHTB July 9, p. 14; in SRL July 15, 
p. 20; by David Garnett in S&N May 20, p. 784. 

Schumann, Hildegard. John Keats und das romantische Bewusst- 

sein. Hamburg, 1938. Friedrichsen, de Gruyter & Co. Pp. 62. 

Rev. by W. Héraucourt in Beiblatt 50 (1939). 19-20. 

Lamb. Cook, E. Thornton. Justly dear: Charles and Mary Lamb. 

London. Murray. 

Rev. TLS Mar. 25, p. 178; in SRL Mar. 4, p. 20. 

Fictionized biography. 

Marryat. Lloyd, Christopher. Captain Marryat and the old navy. 

London. Longmans. 

Rev. in TLS Feb. 11, p. 88; by Hanson W. Baldwin in NYT Apr. 23, p. 5. 

Mitford. Bond, W. L. Incomparable old maid. Letters of Mary 

Russell Mitford. English 2 (1939). 304-309. 

Mudie. Strout, Alan L. Robert Mudie on Byron. N&Q May 27, 

p. 365. 

Mudie, Robert. Things in general. With an introduction by Alan 

Lang Strout. Los Angeles, Calif. Scholastic Press. 27+ 177. 

Rev. in N&Q Sept. 20, pp. 251-2. 

A reprint of an exceedingly rare satirico-autobiographical novel, written in 
quaint, old-fashioned English. The introduction contains several unpublished 
letters of J. G. Lockhart. The book proper includes a vignette in vinegar. 

Praed. Hudson, Derek. A poet in parliament. A Life of Winthrop 

Mackworth Praed, 1802-1839. London. Murray. 

Rev. in TLS June 24, p. 369. 

Robinson. Henry Crabb Robinson on books and their writers, 

Ed. by Edith J. Morley. London, 1938. Dent. 3 vols. 

Rev. by R. W. King in RES 15 (1939) . 237-42. 

Scott. Gordon, R. K. Dryden and the Waverley novels. MLR 

34 (1939) . 201-206. 

Grierson, Sir Herbert. Sir Walter Scott. London. Constable. 1938. 

Rev. by J. A. Falconer in ESt 21 (1939). 31-34; by D. C. Macgregor in 
RES 15 (1939). 234-237; by Horace Ainsworth Eaton in MLN 54 (1939). 
612-613; by S. C. Chew in NYHTB Jan. 15, p. 5. 
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Johnson and Scott. N&Q 177 (1939). 96. 

Lambert, Mildred, and Hillhouse, James T. The Scott letters in 
the Huntington Library. Huntington Library Quarterly 2 
(1939) . 319-52. 

A valuable record of material not fully used in the Centenary Edition. 


Supplements and corrects the text of twenty-four letters, and prints thirteen 
letters for the first time. (A. D. McK.) 

Parker, W. M. Burns, Scott, and Turgenev. N&Q 176 (1939). 
291-92. 

—. The origin of Scott’s “ Nigel.” MLR 34 (1939) . 535-40. 

Sadleir, Michael. ‘“ Tales of Terror.” TLS Jan. 7, p. 9. Cf. W. 
Beattie in TLS Jan. 14, p. 26. 

Smith, J. C. Scott and Shakespeare. Essays and studies by 
members of the English Association 24 (1939). 114-31. 
Strout, Alan Lang. An unpublished ballad-translation by Scott, 
“ The Battle of Killiecrankie.” MLN 54 (1939). 13-18. 

Comment by James C. Corson, MLN 54 (1939). 235. 

Tait, J. G. The journal of Sir Walter Scott, 1825-26. The text 
revised from a photostat in the National Library of Scotland. 
Edinburgh. Oliver & Boyd. 

Rev. in TLS Oct. 28, p. 632. 

Shelley. Grylls, R. Glynn. Mary Shelley, a biography. London 
& New York. Oxford Univ. Press. 1938. 

Rev. by T. L. Jones in MLN 54 (1939). 66-68; by Oswald Doughty in 
MLR 34 (1939). 600-603. 

Blunden, Edmund; de Beer, Gavin; Norman, Sylva. On Shelley. 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1938. Pp. 6 + 99. 

Rev. by L. Verkoren in ES 21 (1939). 140; by Oswald Doughty in MLR 
84 (1939). 600-603. 

Clark, David Lee. The date and source of Shelley’s “ A Vindication 
of Natural Diet.” SP 36 (1939). 70-77. 

The “ Vindication ” preceded rather than followed the notes to Queen Mab 
and is heavily indebted to Joseph Ritson’s Essay on Abstinence from Animal 
Food. 

——. Shelley and Shakespeare. PMLA 54 (1939). 261-268. 

By accumulating evidence from contemporary biographies, letters, journals, 
poems, and prose works, Professor Clark seeks to give “a full account of 
Shelley’s knowledge of Shakespeare and his indebtedness to him.” 

Firkins, O. W. Power and elusiveness in Shelley. U. of Minn. Press. 
London, 1937. Milford. 

Rev. by P. L. Carver in RES 15 (1939). 108-110. 

Goodspeed, George T. The “ first American” Queen Mab. Colo- 
phon: New Graphic Series No. 1. March (1939), pp. 25-32. 

Hughes, A. M. D. The theology of Shelley. London. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Warton Lecture on English Poetry. 
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Jones, Frederick L. ‘“ The illustrious obscure.” TLS Dec. 16, p. 731. 
—. Shelley and the Don Juan. TLS Apr. 22, p. 233. 
Supports the contention that the ill-fated boat in which Shelley was 
drowned was always called the “ Don Juan” rather than the “Ariel.” 
Lewis, C.S. (See part 3 above.) 
Nitchie, Elizabeth. Shelley in “ Frasers’ 
Aug. 26, p. 503. 
Notopoulos, James A. The dating of Shelley’s notes and transla- 
tions from Plato. MLR 34 (1939) . 245-248. 
Note on the text of Shelley’s translation of the “ Sympo- 
sium.” MLR 34 (1939). 421-422. 
Shelley returns to Eton. TLS (Editorial) June 10, p. 341. 
Cf. June 17, p. 358. 
Smith, John Harrington. Shelley and Claire Clairmont. PMLA 54 
(1939) . 785-815. 
A rather extensive examination of all the available evidence, to show that 
Claire was “a soul-sister of first importance” to Shelley, that this position 
explains two dark passages in Epipsychidion and possibly lies in the back- 
ground of Alastor, and that the story of the madman in Julian and Maddalo 
is the record of a broken love between Shelley and Claire. (N.I. W.) 
Verkoren, L. Addenda to the Shelley bibliography, 1923-1938. ESt 
21 (1939). 120. 
Adds fourteen book-titles to William White’s supplementary bibliography 
(q. v. below.) 
Over Shelley in Hélderlin. Neophilologus 24 (1938) . 121-6. 
White, Newman I. Probable dates of composition of Shelley’s 
“ Letter to Maria Gisborne ” and “ Ode to a Skylark.” SP 36 
(1939) . 524-528. 
By a comparison of dates and events in letters and journals, suggests former 
was written June 15, 1820 and latter on June 22, 1820, or shortly thereafter. 
The unextinguished hearth, Shelley and his contemporary 
critics. Durham, N. C. Duke Univ. Press. 1938. 
Rev. by David Lee Clark in MLN 54 (1939). 71-72; by Floyd Stovall in 
JEGP 38 (1939). 159-162; by Oswald Doughty in MLR 34 (1939). 600-603; 
by Herbert Huscher in Beiblatt 50 (1939). 84-88. 
White, William. Fifteen years of Shelley scholarship: a bibliogra- 
phy, 1923-1938. ESt 21 (1939). 8-11. 
Supplements J. Kooistra’s bibliography, ESt 4 (1922). 177-181, by about 
a hundred book titles. 
Southey. Seary, E. R. Robert Southey and Ebenezer Elliott: 
some new Southey letters. RES 15 (1939) . 412-421. 
Wilson. Strout, Alan Lang. John Wilson as professor. N&Q 
Mar. 11, pp. 164-166. 
. John Wilson and the chair of modern philosophy at the 
University of Edinburgh. N&Q Apr. 1, pp. 219-222. 
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Wilson. John Wilson’s election to the professorship of moral phi- 
losophy. ELH 6 (1939) . 291-299. 

Wordsworth. Ashton, Helen. William and Dorothy Wordsworth. 
New York, 1938, Macmillan. 

Rev. by Alexander Cowie in SRL Jan. 7, p. 17. 

Beatty, Frederika. William Wordsworth of Rydal Mount. London. 
Dent. Oxford. Blackwell’s. 

Rev. in TLS June 24, p. 377; by A. Cowie in SRL Aug. 12, p. 116; by 
George F. Whicher in NYHTB Aug. 13, p. 10; by Peter Monro Jack in NYT 
Sept. 10, p. 17. 

A humanized portrait of the aged poet, which adds little to our knowledge, 
but does throw light on his many affectionate relationships with his kindred 
and his friends. 

Burton, Mary E. Wordsworth’s nature philosophy as revealed by 
his revision of The Prelude. College English 1 (1940). 300- 
309. 

Casson, T. E. “ The vernal wood.” TLS Apr. 29, p. 250. 

Grant, A. J. A Line in Wordsworth. TLS Sept. 16, p. 539. 

See various answers, TLS Sept. 3, p. 551 and A. J. Grant again Sept. 30, 
p. 563. 

Grierson, Sir H.J.C. Milton and Wordsworth. Poets and prophets, 
a study in their reaction to political events. Camb. U. 
Press. 1937. 

Rev. by Wolfgang Mann in Beiblatt 50 (1939). 206-9. 

Holmes, Elizabeth K. Some sources of Wordsworth’s passages on 
mythology. MLN 54 (1939). 127-9. 

Concerns Purchas his Pilgrimage and Excursion, Bk. IV. 

The letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth. The middle 
years. Ed. by Ernest de Selincourt. Oxford 1937. Clarendon 
Press. 

Rev. by Catherine M. Maclean in MLR 34 (1939). 98-99; by Edith J. 
Morley in RES 15 (1939). 491-493; by C. A. Weber in Beiblatt 50 (1939). 
88-90. 

The letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth. The later years 
[1821-1850]. Arranged and edited by Ernest de Selincourt. 
Three volumes. Oxford. Clarendon Press. New York. 
Oxford University Press. 

Rev. by Percy Hutchison in NYT May 28, p. 2; in TLS Feb. 18, p. 104-6; 
by Wm. Clyde DeVane in YR 28 (1939). 829-831; N&Q 176 (1939). 125-126; 
by Babette Deutsch in NYHTB Apr. 9, p. 12; by George MacLean Harper 
in SRL Apr. 8, p. 18; by David Garnett in SEN Feb. 11, p. 210; by E. Sack- 
ville West in Spectator Apr. 7, p. 604. 

The thousand letters of this edition—half of them not published before— 
present a courageous later Wordsworth who kept a stern and tight-lipped hold 
over himself and his principles, even though his unique vision of life was gone. 
He is not quite the self-centered, irascible Wordsworth presented by many of 
the biographers; rather a human and humane figure, and one more engaging 
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than has hitherto been revealed. The importance of this body of correspon- 
dence, much of it published for the first time, can hardly be exaggerated. 
It is the last installment of the “ definitive ” edition of the Wordsworth letters. 
See The Early Letters (1787-1805) 1935; and The Middle Years (1806-1820) 
1937. 

With all its great importance and merits, this example of partial editing 
can only be greeted with something less than complete satisfaction by the 
student of Wordsworth. We now have in the six volumes of the Selincourt 
edition presumably all the letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth except 
those in Miss Morley’s Correspondence of Crabbe Robinson with the Words- 
worth Circle, and such letters as may be found in Broughton’s Wordsworth 
and Henry Reed. Separately indexed, like the Early Years and the Middle 
Years, the three volumes of the later correspondence offer the Wordsworth 
student a fifth index to explore, whenever he is impelled to examine Words- 
worth’s thought or any other aspect of the poet. So awkward an arrange- 
ment for the scholar is cetrain to make some users of the Wordsworth 
correspondence overlook the very great difficulties of his task and the genuine 
achievement of the editor. Neither William nor Dorothy wrote a clear hand; 
their holographs are not easy to read. Dorothy’s postscripts, interlinear 
additions, chaotic arrangement, and difficult calligraphy, make her letters even 
worse than William’s. The editor deserves the gratitude of all students for his 
careful and, on the whole, literal text. The eternal ampersands of Dorothy’s 
letters might have been preserved as a cue to her mind and character. Pro- 
fessor de Selincourt’s failure to indicate the present location of manuscripts 
will be regretted by all who wish to make further study of the letters. (W. G.) 


Thorpe, Clarence D. (See Coleridge.) 

Viebrock, Helmut. Erlebnis und Gestaltung des Schénen in der 
Dichtung von Wordsworth (1798-1808). Marburg—Lahn 
1937. Buchdruckerei Hermann Bauer. 


This inaugural dissertation should not be overlooked by students of 
Wordsworth’s aesthetics. 


Wells, John Edwin. (See Coleridge). 

White Doe of Rylstone; a critical edition by Alice Pattee Com- 
paretti. Cornell Studies in English 29. Ithaca, N. Y. Cornell 
University Press. 

Wilson, John Dover. Leslie Stephen and Matthew Arnold as critics 
of Wordsworth. Cambridge. University Press. New York. 
Macmillan. 

Rey. in TLS July 22, p. 436; by Lionel Trilling in SRL Aug. 26, p. 16. 

Wordsworth and Coleridge. Studies in honor of George McLean 
Harper. Edited by Earl Leslie Griggs. Princeton, N. J. 
Princeton University Press. 

Rev. in TLS July 22, p. 869; by Ernest Bernbaum in College English 1 
(1939) . 280-281; by Alexander Cowie in SRL July 8, pp. 16-17. 

If explanation were needed for the desire of Professor Harper’s friends to 
honor him with this collection of studies, it would be found in J. Duncan 
Spaeth’s delightful “Appreciation ” which, together with Evelyn Grigg’s bib- 
liography of Harper’s works, forms Part 2 of the volume. Part 1, the body 
of the book, consists of thirteen contributions by noted Wordsworth and 
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Coleridge scholars: countries abroad are represented by the late Emile Legouis, 
Ernest de Selincourt, Edith J. Morley, and the Reverend G. H. B. Coleridge 
(who offers some twenty-five pages of S. T. C.’s unpublished notes on the 
lake country); the group of American scholars does justice to the editor’s 
judgment and bears interesting witness to Professor Harper’s influence. 

The papers on Wordsworth (by Legouis, R. D. Havens, O. J. Campbell, 
Newton Stallknecht, and de Selincourt) give some fresh biographical facts 
and several reinterpretations of the poet’s aesthetic and philosophic practice 
and theory. Leslie N. Broughton adds an interesting “specimen of Words- 
worth criticism through imitation.” M. Ray Adams contributes to the under- 
standing of the period by a study of Helen Maria Williams’s letters, in which 
she interpreted France to England; and Samuel Monk by an exposition of 
Anna Seward’s comments on the romantic poets. Of the papers on Coleridge, 
two concerned with Christabel (by B. R. McElderry Jr. and E. L. Griggs) 
are of especial interest in connection with Nethercott’s new book (gq. v.). 
C. D. Thorpe’s interpretive compilation of Coleridge’s remarks on the sublime 
will be useful to many scholars, and the reprinting of Edith Morley’s 
“ Coleridge in Germany,” hitherto available only in the London Mercury, is 
fully justified. All in all, the publication of these studies has resulted in a 
volume that will be an aid to Wordsworth and Coleridge students as well 
as a tribute to Professor Harper. (A. D. S.) 


Wordsworth’s Experience. TLS (Editorial) July 22, p. 437. 


FRENCH 
(By André Lévéque) 


1. GENERAL 


Baldensperger, F. Pour une interprétation équitable du romantisme 
européen. Helicon 1. 3 (1938). 
Baumgarten, Sandor. Un Roman musical en 1825. RLC 19 (1939). 
292-295. 
On a work in three volumes by Lamothe-Langon which appeared in 1825, 
entitled La Vampire ou la Vierge de Hongrie. 
Brun, A. Le romantisme et les Marseillais. Aix-en-Province. 
Fourcine. 
Clement, N. H. Romanticism in France. New York. Mod. Lang. 
Ass. of Am. 
Jourda, Pierre. L’exotisme dans la littérature francaise depuis 
Chateaubriand. Le Romantisme. Paris. 1938. Boivin. Pp. 
210. 
Rev. by L. W. Tancock in MLR 34 (1939). 614-616; by G. Chinard in 
MLN 54 (1939). 378-380. 
. L’exotisme dans la littérature francaise depuis Chateau- 
briand. RCC 40. 1 (1938-1939). 69-83, 175-188, 230-239, 
537-549, 647-657, 740-751; 40. 2 (1939). 65-81, 362-374. 
Contents: Du romantisme au réalisme. Les pays de l’Islam. L’Egypte et 
l’Algérie. L’Extréme-Orient. L’appel de la Mer et des Iles. 


2 
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Kiihn, H. Volney und Savary als Wegbereiter des romantischen 
Orient-Erlebnisses in Frankreich. Diss. Leipzig, 1938. Ger- 
hardt. 

Leigh, R. A. Le Voyage en Angleterre d’Amédée Pichot. RLC 19 
(1939) . 213-234. 

On a work in the form of letters, each of which is dedicated to a well- 
known man of the time, and is supposed to have played an important role 
in the spread of English literature in the Romantic period. 

Pauly, M.-H. Les voyageurs francais en Irlande au temps du 
romantisme. Paris. Enault. 

Pourtalés, Guy de. Hector Berlioz et Europe romantique. RDM 
8. 49 (1939). 100-142, 284-319, 514-549, 831-866. 


2. Srupres oF AuTHORS 


Balzac. Blanchard, Marc. A propos d’un inédit de Balzac. Balzac, 
Mame et la Duchesse d’Abrantés. RHL 45 (1938) . 309-324. 

Bouvier, R. et Maynial, E. Les comptes dramatiques de Balzac. 
Paris. Fernand Sarlot. 
Rev. by E. Magne in MF 293 (1939). 376-382. 
On the financial difficulties of Balzac. 

Cesari, P. Les passions dans l’ceuvre de Balzac. Paris. 1939. Les 
Presses modernes. 

Hughes, Randolph. Vers la contrée du Réve. Balzac, Gautier et 
Baudelaire. MF 293 (1939). 545-593. 

Korwin-Piotrowska, S. de. L’Etrangere, Evelyne Harska de Balzac. 
Paris. 1938. A Colin. 

Maynial, E. Balzac et Casanova. RHL 45 (1938). 472-485. 

Prioult, A. Balzac et le Portugal. RLC 19 (1939). 296-311. 

Chateaubriand. Aubré, Etienne. Le Chevalier de Caud, époux de 
Lucile de Chateaubriand. Paris. Perrin. 
Rev. by E. Magne in MF 290 (1939). 640-641. 

Vigueron, Robert. Stendhal—disciple of Chateaubriand. RES 15 
(1939) . 37-74. 

Constant. Fabre-Luce, Alfred. Benjamin Constant. Paris. 
Fayard. 
Rev. by Robert de Traz in RHeb 48. 7 (1939). 367-369. 

Fabre-Luce, Alfred. Benjamin Constant a la conquéte de Paris. 
RHeb 48. 3 (1939). 34-56. 

Dumas. Thompson, John A. Alexandre Dumas pere and Spanish 
Romantic Drama. Louisiana State Univ. Press. 1938. Pp. 
6 + 229. 
Rev. by H. E. Butler in MLR 43 (1939). 458-459. 

Fromentin. Giraud, V. Eugene Fromentin. RDM 8. 51 (1939). 
406-431, 653-677. 
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Vaux de Foletier, F. — Ancétres d’Eugéne Fromentin. MF 294 
(1939) . 333-34 
Hugo. Emery, L. Vision et pensée chez Victor Hugo. Lyon. 

Audier. 

Including sixteen drawings by Victor Hugo. 

Hooker, K. W. The fortunes of Victor Hugo in England. New 

York. Columbia Univ. Press. Pp. 13 + 320. 

A study of the development of Hugo’s fame in England, the impression 
created by his works, and an analysis of the considerations which interfered 
with the full appreciation of the French writer by the English public. 

Hugo, Victor. Le Chateau du Diable. NRF 36 (1939) . 456-477. 

Hugo's first dramatic work, written in 1812. 

Michaux, F. A travers les ceuvres de Victor Hugo. BBibl (1938). 

554-556. (1939). 23-24, 111-113, 263-264. 

Contents: Les années funestes. Lettres 4 la fiancée. Théatre en liberté. 
Derniére guerre. 

Souchon, Paul. Autour de Ruy Blas. Lettres inédites de Juliette 

Drouet 4 Victor Hugo. Paris. Albin Michel. 

Quelle fut l’inspiratrice de la Féte chez Thérése? MF 291 

(1939) . 554-564. 

A criticism of the arguments given by M. Louis Guimbaud in his Victor 
Hugo et Mme Biard, which tended to make of Mme Biard the inspiration of 
the poem in the Contemplations. 

Lamartine. Guillemin, Henri. Lamartine, Byron et Mme Guic- 

cioli. RLC 19 (1939). 369-389. 

Guillemin, Henri. Lamartine et la Question des Prolétaires. RF 19. 

4 (1939). 481-490. 

Lamartine et son Histoire des Girondins. RF 19.1 (1939). 

505-534; 19. 2 (1939). 36-50, 178-192. 

Including letters he unpublished documents. 

———. Treize lettres inédites de Lamartine. RCC 40. 1 (1939). 

289-300. 

Lamartine, A. Discours aux Ouvriers de l’Athénée de Marseille. 

RF 19. 4 (1939) . 491-496. 

Nanteuil, Baron de. Les mystéres lamartiniens. L’inspiratrice 

inconnue des Recueillements. RHL 45 (1938). 433-471. 

Musset. Charpentier, John. Alfred de Musset. Paris. Tallandier. 

Rev. by E. Magne in MF 290 (1939). 129-132. 

Villiers, André. Le Mal de Musset. MF 292 (1939). 51-76. 
. La vie privée d’Alfred de Musset. Paris. Hachette. 
Nerval, Gérard de. Des inédits de Gérard de Nerval. Poésies 
diverses. Han d’Islande. La forét noire. Panorama. Paris. 

Mercure de France. 

Gisele, Marie. Un manuscrit de jeunesse de Gérard de Nerval. MF 

293 (1939) . 212-217. 
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Haedens, Kléber. Gérard de Nerval ou la sagesse romantique. 
Paris. Grasset. 

Sainte-Beuve. Bonnerot, Jean. Bibliographie de l’ceuvre de Sainte- 
Beuve. BBibl (1938). 570-573; (1939). 40-44, 89-92, 136- 
140, 223-255, 312-321. 

Sand. Pailleron, Marie-Louise. George Sand. Histoire de sa vie. 
Paris. Grasset. 
Rev. by Victor Giraud in RDM 8. 49 (1939). 454-465. 

Truc, Gonzague. George Sand et l’amour. RHeb 48. 3 (1939). 


94-105. 
Staél. Bézard, Yvonne. Mme de Staél d’aprés ses portraits. Paris. 
Attinger. 


Rev. by E. Magne in MF 290 (1939). 635-637. 

Lacretelle, Pierre de. Madame de Staél et les hommes. RHeb 48. 
3 (1939). 263-286, 403-422; 48. 4 (1939). 69-86, 162-194, 
320-339, 419-440, 551-578; 48. 5 (1939). 18-35, 175-194, 352- 

366, 477-493. 

Contents: Son mariage. Le comte Louis de Narbonne. La paix infernale. 
Benjamin Constant. Le héros. Le temps d’aimer. L’évasion de Benjamin. 
L’héroine. Mort de Mme de Staél. 

Le Marois, Comtesse. Lettres de la baronne de Staél 4 M. de Staél, 

de 1791 4 1798. RDM 8. 50 (1939). 40-69, 352-376, 656-679. 

Pange, Comtesse Jean de. Madame de Stael et Camoens. RLC 19 

(1939) . 361-368. 

Pellegrini, C. Madame de Staél. Florence. 1938. Félix le Monnier. 
Rudler, Gustave. Lettres inédites de Mme de Staél 4 Juste Con- 
stant de Rebecque. Paris. Droz. 

Rev. by E. Magne in MF 290 (1939) . 637-639. 

Schazmann, Paul Emile. Bibliographie des (uvres de Mme de 

Staél. Paris. Attinger. 

Rev. by E. Magne in MF 290 (1939) . 639-640. 

Stendhal. Barker, Myron. Young Stendhal and his Reflection, 

Julien Sorel. MLF 24 (1939). 12-28. 

Bronne, Carlo. Stendhal et le Micocoulier. MF 290 (1939). 526- 

552. 

Green, F. C. Stendhal. Cambridge Univ. Press. 
Lafourcade, Georges. Stendhal et Arnold Bennett. RLC 19 (1939). 

113-123. 

Schwob, René. Notes sur Stendhal. RHeb 48.7 (1939). 532-544. 
Vigueron, Robert. (See Chateaubriand). 
Vigny. La Salle, Bertrand de. Alfred de Vigny. Paris. Fayard. 

Rev. by Robert de Traz in RHeb 48. 7 (1939). 365-367. 

La Salle, Bertrand de. Alfred de Vigny. Images de sa jeunesse. 

RHeb 48. 5 (1939). 391-406. 
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GERMAN 


(Compiled by Robert T. Ittner. Comment by Ittner and 
Edwin H. Zeydel) 


1. GENERAL 


Ackermann, Otto. Schwabentum und Romantik. Breslau. Prie- 
batsch. Pp. 13 
Ackermann presents clearly and concretely the differences between Uhland 

and Kerner, on the one hand, and Jena Romanticism, on the other. The good 
impression of the book is somewhat spoiled, however, by the fact that the 
author erroneously asumes that most scholars today make little or no dis- 
tinction between Swabian and Jena Romanticism. (R. T. I.) 

Buck, Rudolf. Rousseau und die deutsche Romantik. Berlin. 
Junker und Diinnhaupt. Pp. 146. 

Closs, August. The genius of the German lyric. An historic survey 
of its formal and metaphysical values. London, 1938. Allen 
and Unwin. 

Like Morgan’s bibliography of German literature in English translation, 
this 500-page study of the formal and metaphysical values inherent in the 
German lyric from the Middle Ages down to Rilke, George, and Weinheber 
is in no sense limited to romanticism. But since the 125 pages tracing the 
development from Herder to Mérike (pp. 226-354) are of paramount impor- 
tance for a full and new appreciation of the lyric of romanticism, we cannot 
resist the temptation to call attention to them in this place. They will be a 
revelation, especially to those English-speaking readers who have but an 
inkling of Goethe's lyric powers, who deem Heine unsurpassed and who have 
never heard of Mérike. Closs brings splendid training, supreme intellectual 
honesty and a true poetical affinity to his task. He never parades learning 
or scholarship, though he possesses them to the highest degree. His language 
is simple and straightforward. His own enthusiasm is infectious but never 
obtrusive. In a brief phrase he often reveals the key to the understanding 
of an entire work, as for instance when he refers to Brentano's correspondence 
with the artist Runge as helpful in understanding the former’s Romanzen 
vom Rosenkranz. Nor does he destroy the organic unity of the lyric as a 
living, growing form by making arbitrary and abrupt distinctions between 
classic and romantic types, or the like. The only disturbing weakness of the 
book, if weakness it be, is one under which any work restricted to a single 
genre is doomed to suffer. It is bound to be too exclusive of other genres— 
epic, drama, and narrative—the introduction of which is at times almost 
necessary for the full and proper substantiation of what must be said. 


(E. H. Z.) 
Franz, Herbert. Von Herder bis Hegel. Eine bildungsgeschichtliche 
Ideenvergleichung. Frankfurt a. M., 1938. Diesterweg. 
Pp. 314. 
Grote, Ludwig. Die Briider Olivier und die deutsche Romantik. 
Berlin. Rembrandt-Verlag. 
The spread of the literary romanticism of Germany to the other arts, 
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especially music (Weber, Mendelssohn) and painting (Cornelius, Friedrich), 
is a fact too well known to require comment. It is also patent that a study 
of romantic manifestations in these fields throws light upon literature. This 
is markedly true of Grote’s book on the Olivier brothers, whose romantic- 
mystic paintings from about 1815 to 1830 are among the best that the period 
produced. Sons of the noted Swiss phonetician Louis Olivier, whose school 
in Dessau (later in Leipzig) became famous, the Oliviers, especially the 
elder Johann Heinrich Ferdinand, came under the influence of J. A. Koch 
and the Nazarenes. Turning at first to purely religious subjects, they achieved 
their reputation with their landscapes of Salzburg and Berchtesgaden—land- 
scapes revealing something of the peculiar religious fervor of the artists 
themselves. 

Ludwig Grote, the author, who organized the successful Olivier exhibit in 
Dessau in 1930, gives an admirable account, not only of Ferdinand and 
Friedrich as artists and fruitful innovators, but also of their whole age. He 
develops the rise of the romantic ideals and shows how English influences, 
Storm and Stress and sentimentalism left their imprint; he traces romanticism 
from its cosmopolitan beginnings to its ultimate nationalistic tendencies. His 
account of Goethe’s relationship to the movement is as lucid and succinct 
as it is fair to the romantics. Many hitherto unpublished letters lend 
authority to the work. 

German romanticism in all its ramifications introduces many characteristic 
pairs of brothers, brothers and sisters, and friends. The Schlegels, the Grimms, 
Tieck and Wackenroder, the Riepenhausens, the Boisserées, and Bettina and 
Clemens Brentano are but a few noted examples. The first comprehensive 
work on the Oliviers adds another such brace to the list, and one that is no 
less interesting than it is significant. (E. H. Z.) 





Morgan, Bayard Quincy. A Critical Bibliography of German 


literature in English translation, 1481-1927. With supple- 

ment embracing the years 1928-1935. Second edition com- 

pletely revised and greatly augmented. Stanford University 

Press, 1938. 

Rev. by A. Closs in Beiblatt 50 (1939). 141-4. 

Although this work does not by any means restrict its attention to roman- 
ticism, but covers the whole wide range of German literature from its very 
beginnings down to contemporary writers, it deserves notice here because of 
the vistas which it opens with regard to the reception of German literature, 
and specifically of the literature of romanticism, in the English-speaking 
countries. The reviewer has already noticed it briefly and in a general way 
in the January, 1940, issue of The Modern Language Journal. Other fuller 
and more fairly critical reviews will no doubt appear from the pen of more 
competent critics. 

For the student of German romanticism the work presents many fascinating 
possibilities. From the point of view of mere comparative statistics alone, it 
is interesting to note how overwhelmingly popular Grimm’s fairy tales have 
been and still are in England and the United States. Though eclipsed by 
both Goethe and Schiller in the main body (up to 1927, when Goethe had 
about 700 entries to Schiller’s 500 and the Grimm-Miirchen’s 400), it appears 
that from 1928 to 1935 the tales of Grimm have been over twice as popular 
with translators as Goethe and Schiller combined. Fouqué, with 180 entries, 
has also proved a favorite (Lessing, for example, with 120, is far behind, 
and Kleist has only twelve), while E. T. A. Hoffmann, with fifty translations, 
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is next, and Tieck with thirty-five follows. Chamisso (thirty) and the two 
Schlegels (twenty-eight) make a comparatively poor showing, and writers 
like Novalis, Brentano, Bettina and Arnim have been grossly neglected. 

A study of the dates of the various translations, too, is illuminating. It 
would appear that the fourth and fifth decades of the nineteenth century were 
the most responsive to the romantic literature of Germany. 

Ever since the appearance of Levin Schiicking’s book on the sociology of 
literary tastes (Die Soziologie der literarischen Geschmacksbildung) about 
ten years ago, it has become a fruitful undertaking to study such problems as 
Morgan’s bibliography raises by the hundreds. It is to be hoped that some 
day the questions connected with the reception of German romanticism in 
foreign countries, in which field the reviewer once made a modest attempt 
in his Ludwig Tieck and England, will receive wider attention. (E. H. Z.) 

Ninck, Johannes. Das Rickele. Ein Frauenbild der schwibischen 
Romantik. Leipzig and Hamburg. Gustav Schloessmanns 
Verlagsbuchhandlung (Gustav Fick). 

In sharp contrast to the gloomy though touching career of Karoline von 
Giinderode as depicted by Wilhelm (see below) Johannes Ninck portrays a 
cheery, normal woman's life in this delightful little study. “ Das Rickele ” is 
none other than Friedricke Ehemann, the daughter of a teacher and parson, 
who became the wife of the Swabian poet, physician and spiritualist Justinus 
Kerner, the friend of Uhland. They met in Tiibingen in 1807, fell in love 
at first sight, and married in 1813. Later their home in Weinsberg became a 
mecca for poets, scholars and statesmen, who did not agree with Heine that 
the host was a “ great fool.” The testimony of various contemporaries, among 
them Marie von Bunsen and the Kerners’ own son Theobald, is adduced to 
throw light upon the devoted love and the full, happy life led by Kerner and 
his “ Rickele.”” She died in 1854, eight years before her husband, who had by 
that time long since passed the zenith of his career as one of the later pro- 
tagonists of romanticism. (E. H. Z.) 

Rosenfeld, Hellmut. Heinses Lebens- und Kunstanschauung und 
die Romantik. Archiv 175 (1939). 145-154. 

Even though Rosenfeld presents an excellent analysis of Heinse, he is 
rather vague in his discussion of Romanticism, and therefore his portrayal of 
influence or parallelism is not particularly enlightening. 

Staiger, Emil. Die Zeit als Einbildungskraft des Dichters. Unter- 
suchungen zu Gedichten von Brentano, Goethe und Keller. 
Zurich. Niehaus. Pp. 203. 

Staiger’s work uses a decidedly modern (in the best sense) method of 
literary criticism. He shows in an extremely stimulating manner the role of 
time as an element of the poet’s imaginative feeling. Taking a representative 
poem of Brentano, Keller, and the classical Goethe, he shows how different 
aspects of this time element (die reissende Zeit, die ruhende Zeit, der Augen- 
blick) are peculiar to each of these writers. (R. T. 1.) 

Stresau, H. Deutsche Tragiker. Hélderlin, Kleist, Grabbe, Hebbel. 
Munich. Oldenbourg. Pp. 248. 
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2. Srupies or AUTHORS 


Arndt. Breitenkamp, Paul. Kiinder deutscher Einheit. Das Leben 
Ernst Moritz Arndts. Berlin. Haude und Spener. 

This book, like Haupt’s Kleist biography mentioned last year, is another 
of the Haude and Spener biographies for popular consumption. 

Heine, Gerhard. Ernst Moritz Arndt. Der Weg eines deutschen 
Mannes. Leipsic. Klotz. Pp. 262. 

Illgen, G. Die Anschauungen Ernst Moritz Arndts iiber Volk und 
Staat. Leipsic, 1938. 

Schwarze, K. Ernst Moritz Arndt und sein Kampf gegen den 
Geistesidealismus. Leipsic. Barth. Pp. 74. 

Stapelfeld, E. Die Kultur- und Religionsphilosophie Ernst Moritz 
Arndts. Hemburg. Hansischer Gildenverlag. 

Arnim. King, Rolf. Luther in “ Die Kronenwichter.” A Study 
of Arnim’s Interpretation of History. GR 14 (1939). 110- 
PEs. 

The reader finds little evidence in the article itself for the author’s con- 
clusions concerning Arnim’s treatment of history. 

Brentano, Bettina. Germain, A. Goethe et Bettina. Paris. Edi- 
tions de France. 

Brentano, Clemens. Frank, J. Ruhm und Ehe. Brentano und 
seine Frauen. Zurich. 

Liedke, Herbert. Unknown Portrait Sketches of Arnim by Clemens 
Brentano. GR 14 (1939). 155-158. 

This article describes some drawings of Arnim by Brentano. 

Pradel, J. Studien zum Prosastil Clemens Brentanos. Halle. 
Akademischer Verlag. Pp. 169. 

Staiger, Emil. See General. 

Zahn, Anneliese. Motiventsprechungen in Clemens Brentanos 
Romanzen vom Rosenkranz und in seinen Marchen. Frank- 
furt a. M., 1938. Pp. 105. 

Eichendorff. Bianchi, Lorenzo. Eichendorffs “ Ezelin von Ro- 
mano” und Mussatos “ Ecerinide.” Zeitschrift fiir deutsche 
Philologie 64 (1939). 40-44. 

Bianchi shows that there is similarity between the two works only with 
respect to content. From a dramaturgical point of view Eichendorff’s efforts 
are independent and weak. 


Bosselmann-Franzen, Amalie. Die Bedeutung der Gestalt des 
Taugenichts in Eichendorffs “ Aus dem Leben eines Tauge- 
nichts.” Monatshefte fiir Deutschen Unterricht 31 (1939). 
265-2738. 

The author fails to convince the reader that “der Taugenichts in der Tat 
die kiinstlerische Idealgestalt des Dichters verkérpert.” 
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Dustmann, J. Eichendorffs Prosastil. Lengerich i. W., 1938. Pp. 
112. 

Emrich, Wilhelm. Eichendorff. Skizze einer Aesthetik der Ge- 
schichte. GRM 27 (1939). 192-206. 

This is an interesting presentation of Eichendorff’s constant striving to 
create the atmosphere of permanence while dealing with a sequence of events. 
It would be interesting for some one to work out the precise technical means 
the poet uses. (R. T. 1.) 

Sezodrok, K., ed. Aurora. Ein romantischer Almanach. Jahresgabe 
der Deutschen Eichendorff-Stiftung, 8. Oppeln, 1938. Der 
Oberschlesier. 

Weihe, A. Der Eichendorff und Novalis’ Naturpantheismus. Ger- 
manische Studien 210. Berlin. Ebering. Pp. 96. 

Gorres. Ferber, Hertha von. Das Volkstumserlebnis des Joseph 
Gorres. Wiirzburg, 1938. Triltsch. 

Schénfelder, J. Die Idee der Kirche bei Joseph Gérres. Breslau, 
1938. 

Hoffmann. Hewett-Thayer, Harvey W. Hoffmann’s Conception 
of the Romantic. GR 14 (1939). 277-283. 

This article is an important correction of and supplement to the remarks 
on Hoffmann in Ullmann and Gotthard. 

Pankalla, G. E. T. A. Hoffman und Frankreich. GRM 27 (1939). 
308-318. 

Pankalla’s observations are so important that one hopes he will develop 
them into a comprehensive study. 

Schenck, Ernst von. E. T. A. Hoffmann. Berlin. Die Runde. Pp. 
18 + 754. 

Even though von Schenck makes free use of the very latest terminology, 
his work does not help one in gaining a deeper understanding of Hoffmann 
than can be derived from Harich. 

Willimezik, Kurt. E. T. A. Hoffman. Berlin. Junker und Diinn- 
haupt. Pp. 422. 

By giving penetrating analyses of Hoffmann’s individual works, Willimezik 
convinces the reader of the truth of his fundamental thesis, namely, that 
Hoffmann can be best understood by realizing that his characters, or their 
activities, can be divided into three realms: that of the every day world, 
that of dreams, and that of truth. In addition, moreover, this excellent study 
is filled with keen observations on all phases of Hoffmann’s writings. (R. T. 1.) 

Hélderlin. Dreher, A. See under Kleist. 

Fischer, Eugen Kurt. Hoélderlin. Berlin, 1938. Propylaien. Pp. 360. 
Fischer gives an excellent presentation of Hélderlin by using the poet’s own 

letters, poems, and more purely philosophical expressions, which he ties to- 
gether by only a few interpretive and descriptive remarks. 

Guardini, Romano. Hélderlin. Weltbild und Frommigkeit. Leipsic. 
Hegner. Pp. 568. 


Guardini follows in his own way the contemporary mode in literary criti- 
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cism, and confines himself to analyses of individual works. But he neither 
succeeds in giving the reader a clearer insight into them, nor in giving a better 
understanding of Hélderlin’s whole nature. 
Hildebrandt, Kurt. Hélderlin. Philosophie und Dichtung. Stutt- 
gart. Kohlhammer. Pp. 291. 
Thoroughly grounded in both philosophy and literature, Hildebrandt pre- 
sents the reader with a clear and understandable interpretation of Hélderlin. 
Even though the book is definitely for scholars, its style is clear and there 
is a complete avoidance of technical literary and philosophical terms. 
Kallenberg, Elisabeth. Das Bild des Menschen im Werke Holder- 
lins. Berlin. Pfau. Pp. 82. 
Lachmann, Eduard. Holderlins erste Hymne. DVLG 17 (1939). 
221-251. 
This gives a thorough and enlightening analysis of “ Wie wenn am Feier- 
tage.” 
Seckel, Dietrich. Hélderlins Raumgestaltung. Dichtung und Volks- 
tum 39 (1938). 469-486. 
This stimulating article employs a quite new approach in literary criticism. 
Stoelzel, Elisabeth. Hélderlin in Tiibingen und die Anfange seines 
“ Hyperion.” Tiibingen, 1938. Becht. 
Stresau, H. See General. 
Verkoren, L. Over Shelley en Hélderlin. Neophilologus 24 (1939). 
121-126. 
Jean Paul. Berger, K. Jean Paul, Der schépferische Humor. 
Weimar. Bohlau. Pp. 419. 
Kobielski, P. Jean Pauls Spitstil. Cologne. Welzel. Pp. 46. 
Mielert, Harry. Das hohe Menschentum Jean Pauls. Wiirzburg. 
Triltsch. 
Kleist. Dreher, A. Das Fragmentarische bei Kleist und Hélderlin 
als rassenseelischer Ausdruck. Wiirzburg, 1938. Triltsch. 
Hoppe, A. Die Staatsauffassung Heinrich von Kleists. Bonn, 1938. 
Universitats-Druckerei. Pp. 83. 
Schwarz, B. Dichtung und Sprache in Kleists Prinz Friedrich von 
Homburg. ZfdB 15 (1939). 327-338. 
Sembdner, Helmut. Die Berliner Abendblatter Heinrich von 
Kleists, ihre Quellen und ihre Redaktion. Schriften der 
Kleist Gesellschaft, 19. Berlin. Weidmann. 
Stresau, H. See General. 
Wolff, Hans M. Rotrous * Venceslas” und Kleists “ Prinz von 
Homburg.” MP 37 (1939). 201-212. 
Wolff convincingly maintains the thesis that there is a strong similarity of 
material (Stoff) in the two plays, but correctly warns against any assump- 
tion of artistic influence on Kleist. 


. “ Der zerbrochene Krug ” und “ K6énig Oedipus.”” MLN 54 
(1939) . 267-272. 
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Miillner. Koch, Gustav. Adolph Miillner als Theaterkritiker, 

Journalist und literarischer Organisator. Emsdetten. Lechte. 

Pp. 110. 

Although this is a poorly organized and rather dull study, it does contain 
some interesting and important facts 

Novalis. Carlsson, Anni. Die Fragmente des Novalis. Basel. 

Helbing und Lichtenhahn. Pp. 223. 

Meyer, Rudolf. Novalis. Stuttgart. Urachhaus. Pp. 181. 

Meyer’s study is an excellent portrayal of the important role that Christ’s 
teachings played in Novalis’ life. Although the author touches on other 
aspects of Novalis’ writings, his stated purpose is to reveal to us what 
Christ’s message and personality meant to the poet. (R. T. I.) 

Schelling. Geiger, J. Ph. Schellings Gottesauffassung von 1795 

bis 1809. Giessen, 1938. 

Schlegel. Kalthoff, Hildegard. Glauben und Wissen bei Friedrich 

Schlegel. Bonn. Hanstein. Pp. 106. 

Minssen, Bernhard. Der altere Friedrich Schlegel. Bleicherode. 

Nieft. Pp. 83. 

Minssen’s results—based on a comparison of the revised edition (1822) of 
Schlegel’s “Geschichte der alten und neuen Literatur” with the original 
(1812)—are rather limited in scope, but his treatment is thorough, and 
therefore the study is important for any future work on the critic. (R. T.I.) 

Wirz, Ludwig. Friedrich Schlegels philosophische Entwicklung. 

Bonn. Hanstein. Pp. 193. 

Solger. Walzel, Oskar. “ Allgemeines” und “ Besonderes” in 

Solgers Aesthetik. DVLG 17 (1939). 153-182. 

Despite the similarity in their phraseology, Walzel shows that there is 
considerable dissimilarity in Solger’s and Schelling’s fundamental aesthetic 
philosophies. Indeed, Solger is quite close to Goethe, and even resembles 
Du Bos and Baumgarten. 

Steffens. Achterberg, E. Heinrich Steffens und die Idee des Volkes. 

Wiirzburg. Triltsch. Pp. 110. 

Tieck. Stopp, E. C. Wandlungen des Tieckbildes. DVLG 17 

(1939) . 252-276. 

This interesting article, which is based on the important studies since 
Képke’s biography, presents the changed attitude toward Tieck. 

Von Giinderode. Wilhelm, Richard. Die Giinderode. Dichtung 
und Schicksal. Frankfurt, 1938. Societats-Verlag. 

Karoline von Giinderode (1780-1806), the very attractive but melancholy 
Frankfurt canoness, known to literary historians as Tian, the author of poems 
and fantasies, and to the more sentimentally inclined as the victim of a very 
unhappy love affair, has been immortalized by Bettina Brentano in Goethes 
Briefwechsel mit einem Kinde, as well as in the epistolary novel Die 
Giinderode. Geiger’s study (1895) and the French work of Bianquis (1910) 
helped to round out the picture. Richard Wilhelm’s recent little book takes 
all these previous sources for granted and seeks to probe into the psyche of 
Karoline. He finds that she was marked for death from the very start by 
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her peculiarly morbid nature and her inborn estrangement from the world 
of men. The object of her affection, the Heidelberg philologist Friedrich 
Creuzer, who was nine years her senior, is thus completely exonerated. Death 
meant more than life to Karoline, and so she chose voluntary extinction. 
It is a fault of Wilhelm’s study that it partakes too much of the incorporeal 
nature of its heroine. We might expect a twentieth-century writer to limn 
even such a theme more concretely without unduly sacrificing his or the 
reader's sympathy with his subject. (E. H. Z.) 


ITALIAN 


(Compiled by Felix Giovanelli. Comment by Giovanelli and 
D. Vittorini) 


1. GENERAL 


Astaldi, M. L. Nascita e vicende del romanzo italiano. Milano. 

Aldo Garzanti, gia Fratelli Treves. Pp. 288. 

An informal survey of the Italian novel. 

Cinti, D. Il Romanticismo. Milano. Sanzogno. Pp. 62. 
Flori, Ezio. Scorci e figure del romanticismo. Milano, 1938. Societa 

Dante Aligheri. Pp. 323. 

Ezio Flori has dedicated his research to Alessandro Manzoni, the most 
significant and original mind, perhaps, that enriched the stream of romantic 
literature in Italy. Flori’s writings on Manzoni include I colloqui col Manzoni 
di Giuseppe Borri (1929), Alessandro Manzoni e Teresa Stampa (1930), 
Voci del mondo Manzoniano (1932) and Soggiorni e villeggiature man- 
zoniane (1934). 

The present volume contains an examination of Andrea Verga’s diary in 
which Manzoni is studied in the intimacy of his home life, and presented in 
a light that seems unjust to one who admires Manzoni unconditionally. There 
are other studies of leading figures in the Romantic Period, and among them 
Manzoni’s most intimate friend, Tommaso Grossi. Flori rejects the charge 
of superstition made by Cesare Canti against Manzoni on the occasion of 
Grossi’s death. The author relates, with documentary evidence, the experi- 
ments in magnetism made at Lesa by Manzoni around 1848, concluding that 
he dealt with magnetism as a scientist. We find in this book the confirmation 
of the affection that Vittoria, Manzoni’s daughter, had for Donna Teresa, 
his second wife. Flori rejects the charge of “ Donabbondismo” made by 
Verga in his diary, that identified Manzoni with the timid and wavering Don 
Abbondio. Flori retorts that Manzoni is no more Don Abbondio than he is 
the fearless Cardinal Borromeo or Padre Cristoforo, since an author embodies 
in various characters moods and aspects of his own personality. These but 
contribute to the creation of the whole and hence cannot be the totality of 
the artist’s mind and character. 

Flori denies also the charge of the lukewarmness of Manzoni’s patriotism 
made by Cesare de Lollis in his book, Alessandro Manzoni e gli. storici 
liberali francesi della Restaurazione (Bari, 1926). He believes that Manzoni’s 
patriotism was deeply felt but not theatrical. The book contains also an 
interesting statement concerning the ubication of the castle of the Innominato 
that Manzoni, with the freedom allowed to all artists, transported from 
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Treviglio to Valvassina (letter from Manzoni to Cantu, September, 1832). 
Don Rodrigo is identified with a member of the Airoldi family of Lecco. 

The author establishes the date of Grossi’s birth as 1790 rather than 1791 
(so stated by Canti). He furnishes documentary proof of Grossi’s patriotism 
and exile, and the character which made him so many staunch friends. The 
genesis of Grossi’s novel, Marco Visconti (February, 1834) is revealed in a 
letter from Grossi to Rossori on May 2, 1831. There is also on interesting 
chapter on Grossi’s son, who died in 1926. It illustrates the social life of the 
romantic age and the education then given to youths. 

It is one of the merits of this highly documented book that it shows the 
reader the leading figures of the romantic age at close range, while illumi- 
nating the social and cultural background. (D. V.) 

Gustarelli, H. Poeti patriotici dell’ 800. Milano, 1938. Vallardi. 

Pp. 122. 

Lopez-Celly, F. I] romanzo storico in Italia. Bologna. Capelli. 

Pp. 270. 

From the pre-Scottians to our day. 

Mainenti, Pasquale. Che cosa fu il romanticismo? Napoli, 1937. 

Guida. 

A lively but tendentious book in which the term “romanticism” is denied 
literary significance and made to denote a spiritual awakening. 

Morrone, G. Parabola del romanticismo. Bari. Macri. Pp. 116. 
Omodeo, Adolfo. Un reazionario: il conte J. De Maistre. Bari. 

Laterza. Pp. 212. 

Although dealing with Joseph De Maistre, who is generally associated with 
French literature, this book by a distinguished historian presents the back- 
ground of religious and political thought in the romantic age. Romanticism, 
though different in each country, had common European aspects; and the 
ideas of De Maistre throw a revealing light on the Movement in Italy. 
Moreover, De Maistre was born in Savoy, then under the king of Sardinia, 
with whom he later had close political ties. In fact, he was a member of the 
Senate of the Kingdom of Sardinia in 1799, was made Chancellor of the 
Island under Charles Emanuel IV, and later (1803) was ambassador to the 
court of St. Petersburg, where he remained fourteen years. 

De Maistre’s philosophy and political activity give evidence of the extra- 
ordinary rebirth of Catholicism after the blow that it suffered from eighteenth- 
century rationalism—a rebirth visible in the definitely Christian content of 
Italian romanticism. The Weltanschauung of the romantics centered in this 
rebirth through the belief that only Christianity could heal the sears the 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic wars had left on a bleeding world. 
Another strain of De Maistre’s thought is shown by Omodeo to be that of a 
mystic revaluation of reality derived from the interest in the occult as repre- 
sented by Martinism (from Martinez-Pasqualy, the main exponent of occult- 
ism in the France of the eighteenth century). The implicit suggestion is 
offered that pre-Christian agnosticism, through the Neo-Platonism of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, had been continued by the occultism of 
Martinez Pasqualy. We are also told that De Maistre made experiments in 
magic and alchemy in 1794-5, just as Manzoni was interested in the phe- 
nomena of magnetism and spiritualism. The importance of the parallel is 





evident to any one who considers the fact that Romanticism, in its religious 
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content, reacted against the rationalistic interpretation of history in the 
eighteenth century by attempting to give to human actions the background 
of the infinite. This is a source of the idealism which permeates European 
Romanticism. Manzoni joins De Maistre in his “ Morale cattolica” in 
creating the Christian and mystic background of Romanticism. 

Finally, De Maistre’s national conception of history, expressed in the 
belief that each people has its mission assigned by Providence, found echo 
in the aspiration towards national unity in Italy, and in the glorification of 
Italian traditions as conceived by Vincenzo Gioberti in his Primato degli 
Italiani. Omodeo’s book reveals the deeply philosophical mind of the author 
searching history for the forces which produced the Romantic Age. (D. V.) 

Wicks, Margaret. Italian exiles in London, 1816-1848. Manchester, 

1937. Manchester University Press. 


2. Srupres or AuTHORS 


Alfieri. Costanzi, O. Il pensiero religioso di Vittorio Alfieri. Roma. 
Ausonia. Pp. 80. 
Berchet. Bianchi, F. Giovanni Berchet. Milano, 1938. Zucchi. 
Pp. 115. 
Carducci. Fatini, Giuseppe. Carducci giovane. Bologna. Zani- 
chelli. Pp. 390. 
Comprehensive study of the future anti-Romantic’s youth among the 
Romantics. 


D’Azeglio. Gustarelli, A. Massimo D’Azeglio. Milano, 193 
Vallardi. Pp. 87. 

This short study makes no other claim than utility. 

Foscolo. Armand Caraccio. Essai d’un tableau chronologique des 
projets littéraires d’Ugo Foscolo. Annales de luniversité de 
Grenoble (XIII), section Lettres-Droit (1936). 

A most useful guide to Foscolo’s year to year literary activities. 

De Donno, A. Ugo Foscolo. Milano. Treves. Pp. 333. 

Lettere inedite a Marzia Martinengo, a cura di A. Marpicati. 
Firenze. Le Monnier. Pp. 386. 

These letters should throw new light on the esthetic and amorous pre- 
occupations of this fiery poet. 

Saponaro, M. Vita amorosa ed eroica di U. Foscolo. Milano. 
Mondadori. Pp. 455. 

A vivacious and informative biography. 

Viviani, A. Ugo Foscolo. Torino, 1938. Paravia. Pp. 119. 

Gioberti. Prolegomeni al Primato morale e civile degli Italiani. 
Milano, 1938. Bocca. Pp. 392. 


The first volume of the Edizione nazionale of the complete works. 


Leopardi. Amelotti, Giovanni. Filosofia del Leopardi. Roma. 
Dante Alighieri. Pp. 338. 
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Arangio Ruiz, V. Grandezza di Leopardi. Civilta Moderna July- 

August (1938). 229-260. 

A study which gave rise to an interesting controversy between Croce and 
the author. See La Rivista 37 (1939). 54-55. 

Bontempelli, M. Pirandello, Leopardi, D’Annunzio. Milano, 1938. 

Bompiani. Pp. 163. 

Three acute analyses. 

Borlenghi, A. Leopardi. Firenze. Sansone. Pp. 161. 
Dazzi, Manlio. Leopardi e il romanzo. Milano. Fratelli Bocca. 

Pp. 265. 

Critics had previously mentioned the fact that in the Zibaldone there are 
notes on an autobiographical novel that Leopardi planned to write. Giuseppe 
Chiarini is quoted by the author of the present volume (p. 3). We add 
G. A. Levi’s Da Alfieri a noi (p. 209). Dazzi has set out to study critically 
this unrealized attempt at fiction by one of the greatest poets of all times. 
He has not yielded to the temptation of trying to coordinate and develop 
the elements and fragments that are to be found in the Zibaldone, scattered 
notes of an unfinished symphony, broken lines of an unwritten poem. He has, 
on the contrary, shown how the motif of fiction found its channel in 
Leopardi’s lyrical compositions. He has done so with deep sympathy, with 
a discreet hand, and with a wisdom that could only be expected in one who, 
like Dazzi, is a novelist, a poet, and a critic. 

Leopardi conceived the idea of writing his novel at the age of twenty-one 
when he had already reached a maturity of mind that is possible only in a 
genius and in one who had suffered as much as he had. His first idea was 
jotted down in sixteen short pages, perhaps at two different times. ‘The 
title of the novel was to be “ Eugenio.” The manuscript has the notation, 
without any sign of punctuation: “ Eugenio romanzo (Werther) frammenti.” 
Later Leopardi sought other titles: “ Vita di Salvio Sarno”; “ Ruggiero o 
Ranuccio ”; “ Vanni da Belcolle.’” He also added a subtitle: “Storia di un’ 
anima.” The fragments reveal that he was uncertain whether to tell the 
story in the first or in the third person, whether he would openly unveil his 
soul in his writings or hide the tragedy of his life behind the name of an 
imaginary character. 

The fragments contain the plot of the novel, the background, and the 
leading threads that he was to weave into the unfinished pattern: love, an 
incurable disease, death. The few lines that sketch the main character 
reveal a faithful likeness to the poet’s youth. Around him are presented about 
twenty persons, among whom, in a hard, unflattering light, are his father 
and mother. He jotted down a few exquisite words concerning his affection 
for his brother Carlo. We find also the mention of the name of Pietro 
Giordani, the classicist who had such a great influence on Leopardi—just his 
name, and to him the protagonist reveals his innermost thoughts. The notes 
contain also a few scenes and the description of the landscape, briefly 
sketched. 

Dazzi has correlated the fragments of the unfinished novel with passages 
taken from the writings of Leopardi. The result has been a clearer view of 
the intimate aspects of the poet’s sensitive soul as revealed by his confessions. 
This is particularly true of the chapter entitled “Il mondo dei sentimenti ” 
(pp. 53-139), in which we find beautifully and clearly analyzed Leopardi’s 
conception and sentiment of love, friendship, freedom, truth, and death. 
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There is also a chapter dedicated to the qualities that Leopardi con- 
sidered most essential to art: simplicity, sensitiveness, imagination, illusion, 
and to his treatment of the subject of language as an instrument of art. 

The author shows also Leopardi’s contacts with the novels of his time— 
Werther by Goethe and Jacopo Ortis by Foscolo, as well as Alfieri’s auto- 
biography. He also studies the distant relationship that Leopardi had with 
the art of contemporary foreign authors—Madame de Staél, Chateaubriand, 
and Byron. 

Dazzi’s contribution lies in having stressed the human side of Leopardi’s 
art and in having revealed an activity that was not thought of in connection 
with the author of J canti. (D. V.) 


Epistolario di Leopardi, a cura di Francesco Moroncini. Firenze. 


Le Monnier. 
The fifth volume of a rich correspondence. The sixth is now going to press. 


Gambarin, Giovanni. L’Unico amore del Leopardi a Bologna. 
Giornale Storico della letteratura italiana 113 (1939). 265- 
282. 
Strictly for Leopardians. A new interpretation of the 
of Bologna. 
Gentile, Giovanni. Poesia e filosofia di Giacomo Leopardi. Firenze. 
Sansoni. Pp. 55. 
A warm homage from a professional philosopher of stature to an amateur of 
depth. 


‘ 


‘mysterious ” lady 


Moles, M. La Ginestra: Miscellanea di scritti varii dedicati a 
Leopardi. Napoli. Studio di Propaganda Editoriale. Pp. 64. 
Porcelli, G. L’anima della poesia leopardiana. Pescara. Arte della 
Stampa. Pp. 78. 
Terenzi, A. C. L’anima del Leopardi. Genova. Soc. an. d’arte 
poligrafica. Pp. 94. 
Volpicelli, L. Primo centenario della morte. Recanati. Published 
by the Commune of Recanati. Pp. 336. 
Rev. in Rassegna 47 (1939). 28-35. 
A centenary garland of miscellanies with apparently the usual mixture of 
sense and nonsense. 
Manzoni. Beaumont, Jean. Manzoni and Goethe. Italian Studies 
7 (1939). 129-140. 
Goethe seen as a Mephistophelian who by his very perfection contributed 
to Manzoni’s renunciation of creative work. 
Lupi, Angela. Le “ Osservazioni sulla morale Cattolica.” La Ras- 
segna 47 (1939). 1-23, 93-117. 


A solid piece of work. 


Magri, Domenico. Commento al ’Adelchi. Giornale Storico della 
letteratura italiana 112 (1939). 245-253. 
In the same article a summary review of current Manzoni scholarship. 
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Nicolini, F. Arte e storia nei “ Promessi Sposi.” Milano. Hoepli. 
Pp. 44. 

The no longer surprising conclusion that Manzoni’s history simply does not 
count. 

Rizzi, Fortunato. Alessandro Manzoni: il dolore e la giustizia. 
Milano. Fratelli Bocca. Pp. 291. 

Overlong study of moral problem in Manzoni. 

Sansone, M. Saggio sulla storiografia Manzoniana. Napoli, 1938. 
Ricciardi. Pp. 130. 

Brightly written and has already provoked controversy. 

Santini, Emilio. Neoellenismo romantico nella ragione dramatic: 
del Manzoni. Rivista Italiana del dramma 3 (1939) . 275-91. 
Short but provocative discussion of the curious subject of Romantic 

Hellenism. 

Mazzini. Carlo Santarelli. Mazzini scrittore. Roma. S. A. E. 
Dante Alighieri. Pp. 239. 

A study of Mazzini’s critical and literary side which we know to have 
been considerable. 

Monti. Versi inediti o poco noti (comment by Anselmo Lentini) . 
Giornale Storico della letteratura italiana 112 (1938). 223- 
245. 

These forgotten verses add nothing to Monti’s stature. 

Niccolini. Aurelio Zanco. I Cenci di P. B. Shelley e l’imitazione 
di G. B. Niccolini. Rivista Italiana del dramma 3 (1939). 
257-74. 

Penetrating discussion of Niccolini’s unsuccessful attempt to surpass Shelley. 

Nievo. G. Solito. Ippolito Nievo. Padova, 1936. Tip. del Semi- 
nario. Pp. 314. 

Tommaseo. Ciampini, R. Un capitolo delle memorie del “ 66 
inedite.” Firenze, 1938. Giannini e Giovannelli. Pp. 19. 

Gustarelli, A. Niccolo Tommaseo. Milano. Vallardi. Pp. 88. 


SCANDINAVIAN 
(By W. G. Johnson) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Samlaren, tidskrift for svensk litteraturhistorisk forskning. Ny 
foljd 20.1. Uppsala. 
Bibliography for 1937. 


Books AND ARTICLES 


Almquist, C. J. L. Samlade skrifter. I. Diktsamling fére 1820. 
II. Avhandlingar och tal. Ed. by Fredrik Book. Stockholm. 
Bonniers. 

First complete edition (in progress). 
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Belfrage, Sixten. Stilkaraktaéren i Runebergs idyll och epigram. 
SSLF 271 (1938). 19-26. 

Berg, Ruben G:son. Von Konow och hans korporal. SSLF 271 
(1938) . 27-36. 

Blondal, Sigfis. Jonas Hallgrimsson og Danmark. NT 14. 6 (1938). 
447-61. 

Brorson, R. (ed.). Intima interidrer. Hundra brev fran Fredrika 
och J. L. Runeberg samt andra vanner till Emelie Bjorkstén. 
Helsingfors. Akademiska bokhandeln. 

Bull, Francis, Paasche, Fredrik, og Winsnes, A. H. Norsk litteratur- 
historie. Oslo, 1923-38. 

Rev. by Edvard Stang in NT 14. 7 (1938). 523-30. 

Book, Fredrik. H. C. Andersen. Stockholm, 1938. Bonniers. 
Rev. by Fredrik Vetterlund in NT 15. 3 (1939). 232-239. 

Dahlberg, Ragnar. “ Sveaborg” eller “ Landshévdingen? ” SSLF 
(1938) . 47-52. 

Fiirstenberg, Wulff. Du gamla, du fria. Ett bidrag till kinnedomen 
om den svenska folksangens aldsta historia. NT 15. 2 
(1939). 89-109. 

Hildebrand, Bengt. C. J. Thomsen och hans lairda f6rbindelser 1 
Sverige, 1816-1837. 2 vols. Stockholm, 1938. Wahlstrém och 
Widstrand. 

Hirn, Yrj6. Om Runebergs killor. SSLF (1938). 110-120. 

Holmberg, Olle. En anteckning om kung Fjalar. SSLF (1938). 
121-124. 

Holmberg, Oswald. Den svenska gymnastikens utveckling. Per 
Henrik Ling och hans verk. Stockholm. 

Hoigard, Einar. Henrik Wergeland og jédesaken. NT 14.7 (1938). 
481-91. 

Kjellén, Alf. Kallan till Tegnérs dikt Henry IV. Samlaren 19 
(1938) . 230-236. 

af Klercker, Cecilia (ed. and trans.). Hedvig Charlottas dagbok, 
1807-11. Stockholm. Norstedt. 

Kallquist, Eskil. Nyaret 1816 och gravdikten 6ver Elof Tegnér. 
Nysvenska studier 18. 1-2 (1938) . 86-103. 

Lamm, Martin. Runebergs Hamlet-tolkning. SSLF (1938). 163- 
168. 

Laurila, K. S. Nagra drag i J. V. Snellmans estetiska askadning. 
SSLF (1938). 197-226. 

Lindstam, Ragnar. Per Henrik Ling. En slakthistorisk under- 
sdkning och en kort levnadsteckning. Stockholm. Seelig. 

Lokrantz, Gunnar. Karl August Nicander. Uppsala. Almquist 
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Olsson, Henry. Fran Wallin till Fréding. Studier i 1800-talsdikt. 
Stockholm. Geber. 

Nerman, Ture. Wilhelm von Braun. 2 vols. Stockholm, 1937-8. 
Ljungberg. 
. Crusenstolpes kravaller. Historiskt reportage fran Stock- 
holm sommaren 1838. Stockholm, 1938. Seelig. 

Railo, Eino. I Sampo-cykelns marginal. SSLF (1938). 271-281. 

Remens, Eva. Fredrika Bremers instillning till C. J. L. Almquist. 
Skrifter utgivna av Humanistiska féreningen vid Stockholms 
hédgskola. Stockholm. Bonniers. 

Risberg, Bernhard. Cesuren i Runebergs hexameter. SSLF (1938). 
282-298. 

Skard, S. A. O. Vinje og antikken. Studier i norsk andshistorie. 
Oslo, 1938. Norske Videnskaps-Akademi. 

Svanberg, Nils. Tegnérstudier. Stildrag i lyriken till 1826. Stock- 
holm. Geber. 

Svanfeldt, Gunnar. Till fragan om Elgskyttarnes forhistoria. SSLF 
(1938) . 316-348. 

Thermenius, Edvard. Svenska folkets historia efter 1809. Lund. 
Gleerup. 

von Torne, Per Olof. Till fragan om den skandinaviska sam- 
horighetskinslans vaxlingar. NT 15. 1 (1939). 14-29. 

Wentz, Hilmer. Johan Olof Wallin. Till hundraarsminnet. Nagra 
uppsatser. Stockholm. Sv. K.D. K. 

Werin, Algot. Geijer och Goethe. Nagra anteckningar till Geijers 
* Majbetraktelser.” SSLF (1938). 409-420. 
. Svensk idealism. Lund, 1938. Gleerup. 
Rev. by Agnes Langenskjéld in Finsk tidskrift Sept. 9, pp. 148-61. 
Essays on Tegnér, Vitalis, Bremer etc. 


SPANISH 
(By Eduardo Neale-Silva) 


Arnaiz y Freg, Arturo. El primer centenario de la muerte de 
Heredia. Revista Iberoamericana 1. 1 (1939). 117-120. 

Arraiz, Antonio. Julio Florez. Revista de las Indias, Second Series, 
6 (1939) . 284-293. 

Bengoa, Juan Leon. La vida gloriosa de Sarmiento. Montevideo- 
Buenos Aires, Ed. Sociedad Amigos del Libro Rioplatense, 
1936. 
Rev. by Madaline W. Nichols in Revista Iberoamericana 1. 1 (1939). 

216-217. 
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Bucich, Antonio J. Visidn de Echeverria en el destierro. América 
3.3 (1939) . 55-57. 

Capdevila, Arturo. La gran familia de los Efraines y Marias. 
Revista Iberoamericana 1. 1 (1939). 137-143. 

Coester, Alfred. Hallazgo de un regalo desconocido de Domingo 
del Monte a José Maria Heredia. Revista Bimestre Cubana 
43. 3 (1939). 354-357. Also in Hispania 22. 4 (1939). 406- 
408. 

Doll, Ramon y G. Cano (h.). Las mentiras de Sarmiento. Por 
qué fué unitario. Buenos Aires, 1939. 

Estenger, Rafael. Heredia. La incomprensién de si mismo. La 
Habana, Ed. Tropico, 1938. Pp. 229. 

Rev. by Enrique Gay Calbé in Revista Bimestre Cubana 43. 3 (1939). 
476-478. 

. Hacia un Heredia genuino. Santiago de Cuba, 1939. Pp. 23. 

Rev. in Revista Bimestre Cubana 43. 2 (1939). 316-317. 

Text of a lecture given at the Instituto “ América.” 

Fernandez Fernandez, Aida B. Rasgos psiquicos de Heredia. Re- 
vista Bimestre Cubana 43. 3 (1939). 419-420. 

Fernandez Morera, Anastasio. Heredia, lirico eminente. América 
3.2 (1939) . 43-48. 

Garcia Garofalo Mesa, M. Placido, poeta y martir. México, Ed. 
Botas, 1938. 

Rev. by Esther J. Crooks in Revista Bimestre Cubana 44. 1 (1939). 
158-159. Also in Hispania 22.2 (1939). 334-335. 

Garcia Tuduri, Mercedes. Personalidad y nacionalidad en Heredia. 
Revista Bimestre Cubana 43. 3 (1939) . 421-427. 

Gay-Calbé, Enrique. Heredia. Revista Bimestre Cubana 43. 3 
(1939) . 321-329. 

Gomez Vila, Seida. Heredia influido e influyente. Revista Bimestre 
Cubana 43. 3 (1939). 423-436. 

Gonzalez Contreras, Gilberto. Heredia, 0 la incompre(n)sién de 
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FREAWARU 
By Kemp MALoNE 


Our information about the princess Freawaru comes from 
several sources. The oldest of these is Beowulf, where she figures 
as the daughter of King Hrothgar of the Danes, and as the 
betrothed of King Ingeld of the Heathobards. We will begin 
our study with a look at the name which she bears in the 
English poem. This name, Freawaru, there occurs once (line 
2022) ; it is not recorded in any other monument, and we have 
no evidence that the word ever existed (whether as a common 
or a proper name), apart from the Beowulf passage already 
noted. Moreover, one may legitimately be sceptical of the 
historicity of such a name in the Danish royal dynasty of the 
Seyldings; certainly it departs from the alliterative pattern 
otherwise characteristic of the name-giving of this dynasty.* 
The suspicion thus naturally arises that the name (though not 
the character) owes its existence to the Beowulf poet, and that 
the lady in real life bore another name, a name either unknown 
to the poet or rejected by him for his artistic purposes.’ And in 
fact the Scandinavian counterpart of Freawaru in the second 
book of Saxo’s Gesta Danorum goes by the name Ruta, a 
Latinized form which answers to a vernacular Hriut, and this 
name does conform to the Scylding alliterative pattern. But 
even if the English poet invented the name Freawaru, he 
hardly did so without reference to parallels or models. It will 
be instructive to see what parallels or models stood at his dis- 
posal. 


*The presumption (made by Klaeber and others) that women’s names did not 
conform to such patterns goes contrary to the evidence. See H. B. Woolf, Old 
Germanic Principles of Name-Giving (Baltimore, 1939), p. 263: “the names of 
women were chosen with as great regard for alliteration, variation, and repetition 
as were the names of men.” See also Woolf’s paper in MP 36 (1938) . 113-120. 

?See my discussions, Lit. Hist. of Hamlet (1923), pp. 84-86; Studies . . . in 
Honor of Frederick Klaeber (1929), pp. 150f.; and MP 27 (1930).258. In the 
two latter papers, however, I went too far when I concluded that the poet used 
the word, not as a name but as a title. See also J. Hoops, Beowulfstudien (1932), 
pp. 71f., and note especially his conclusion: “ich halte es sehr wohl fiir méglich, 
dass er [i.e. der Name Freawaru] . . . eine Neuschépfung des englischen Dichters ist.” 
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The records of OE times give us only two names in frea- 
(apart from Freawaru itself) , and both these names are marked 
by uniqueness of application. Frealaf appears in certain royal 
genealogies as the name of Woden’s father. As such, it ob- 
viously belongs to myth, and no historical character of the 
name is on record. It seems unlikely that Frealaf served as the 
model for Freawaru; certainly there is no parallelism in the 
meaning of the two names. The other recorded name in frea-, 
however, gives us some clues. This name is Freawine. It occurs 
in the West-Saxon royal genealogy, as the name of the grand- 
father of Giwis, the eponym of the West Saxons. This place in 
the genealogy would be suitable enough for a legendary char- 
acter, though hardly suitable for a historical figure. Unluckily 
we know nothing of any legend that may have been current 
about Freawine. In Saxo’s fourth book, it is true, Fréwin and 
Wig, father and son, answer to the Freawine and Wig, father 
and son, of the West-Saxon genealogy, but the tale told of 
them (and of Ket, brother of Wig) goes back to a historical 
event which happens to be recorded in Beowulf itself, where the 
father is duly named as Wonred, the two sons as Wulf and 
Eofor. In other words, Saxo’s story originally had nothing 
whatever to do with Freawine and his son, and if there once was 
a story proper to them, this story has been lost. We are there- 
fore thrown back on the name-form Freawine itself. The word 
occurs elsewhere, but not (in OE times) as a proper name.’ Its 
use as a common noun is exemplified in Beowulf (lines 2357, 
2429, 2438) , and its meaning is clear: “lord and friend ” (where 
“friend” means much the same as “ lord”). Other words in 
frea- similarly constructed are freadryhten “lord and master ” 
and freareccere “lord and master,” but neither of these occurs 
as a proper name. Freawaru is to be interpreted in like terms: 
“lord and protector.” * All four of these frea- compounds mean 


*On its supposed occurrence in DB, see O. von Feilitzen, The Pre-Conquest 
Personal Names of Domesday Book (1937), p. 253, where the author points out, 
besides, two clear occurrences of the name about 1100. These early ME occurrences 
bear witness, as we shall see, to the breakdown of the OE system of name-giving. 

“The use of the element -waru “ protection” in the concrete sense “ protector ” 
offers no difficulties (compare helm, hleo etc.). My earlier interpretation of 
Freawaru as meaning “lordly (or gracious) awareness” did not take into account 
the parallelism with the other words in frea-, and therefore must be given up in 
favor of the present interpretation, which does take this parallelism into account. 
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about the same thing, and in them all the second element is 
practically synonymous with the first. Freawaru differs from 
its fellow compounds in that it is feminine (since its second ele- 
ment is feminine) and accordingly is applicable only to a 
woman. 

The four words under discussion are obviously equivalent to 
lord (or lady) in meaning. Semantically considered, they be- 
long to a specific group within the OE poetic vocabulary: syno- 
nyms for lord. Many such synonyms have come down to us, 
and some of them occur as proper names. Thus, in Beowulf we 
find the word scyld “ protection, protector ” used as a proper 
name; similarly folewalda “national (or tribal) ruler.”° In 
Widsith a number of such names are recorded: Eormanric 
“ great king,” Gifica “ giver (dispenser of treasure, i. e. king) ,” 
Hagena “ protector,” Helm “ protection, protector,’ Henden 
“king,” Holen “ protector (?),”° Hringwald “ hoard-ruler,” 
Hun “ high one, king,” Meaca “ comrade, friend, lord,” Peodrie 
“ national king,” Wald “ ruler.” Of these names, the two ending 
in -ric belong to demonstrably historical rulers, and are used, in 
later times, to name other historical persons. The remaining 
names, on the contrary, belong each to a single prehistoric 
character of myth or legend, and seem to be rare or wanting in 
the historical name-giving of OE times. Further OE synonyms 
for lord reappear in Scandinavian story as proper names, given 
to characters of myth or legend: thus, bealdor, frea answer to 
the divine names, Baldr, Freyr, and Pengel answers to the royal 
name fengill.’ 

We have seen that Freawaru belongs to a definite semantic 
word-group, namely, synonyms for lord, and that these syno- 
nyms were used freely in naming gods or legendary kings, but 
rarely if at all in naming historical persons, though a few such 
words, particularly words ending in -ric, ceased to be thought of 


‘ 


°R. W. Chambers, Beowulf, An Introduction (1921), p. 200, explains Folewalda 
as a title which came to be used as a proper name, and compares Bretwalda. 

° Holen means “ protector” if properly connected with the geholena (gen. pl.) 
of Wanderer 31. Such a connection would indicate that the nom. sg. of the latter 
word was not gehola (n-stem) but geholen (a-stem). The original meaning may 
well have been “ comrade.” 

* Saxo, Gesta Danorum 5.13.1; ed. Olrik & Reeder, p. 133. Perhaps, too, OE 
fengel is to be connected with the Fengo of the Hamlet tale. 
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as synonyms for lord and became ordinary proper names, avail- 
able for use in historical name-giving.* We have seen, moreover, 
that the words in frea-, unlike the words in -7ic, kept through- 
out OE times their original and proper meaning as synonyms 
of lord, and accordingly were restricted, in their use as proper 
names, to mythical or legendary characters. The name F'’rea- 
waru, however, does not conform to this restriction: in its 
unique occurrence it is used to name a historical person. This 
peculiarity marks the name as a departure from tradition, and 
such a departure is best explained on the theory that the name 
was a creation of the Beowulf poet. We cannot know why the 
poet chose to violate, in this instance, the patterns of name- 
giving traditional alike to the Scylding dynasty and to the 
English of Saxon times. We can see, however, that the name 
Freawaru served to give to the Ingeld episode a legendary 
flavor, and it may well be that such was the poet’s intention 
when he coined the name. Certainly he had no hesitation in 
blending legendary with historical matter; indeed, this blending 
is a characteristic feature of the poem.° 

We turn now from name to character. The lady of the Ingeld 
episode plays a passive part throughout. Like the Hildeburh 
of the Finnsburg episode, she is a hapless victim, a creature to 
be pitied, not blamed, though the poet does not bemoan her 
fate as he bemoans the fate of Hildeburh. His silence about 
Freawaru’s troubles seems to be due to the fact that the episode 
proper (lines 2032-2066) is told in strictly Heathobardish 
terms.’’ In Saxo’s sixth book, too, the tale is told in Heatho- 
bardish terms (though the Heathobards have been turned into 
Danes) and, in consequence, the wife of Ingeld gets no sym- 
pathy; indeed, the silence of the original story, which left it 
open to later story-tellers to make of her what they would, is 
here replaced by vilification. It is noteworthy, however, that 

* The simplex reiks “ruler” occurs in Gothic, but its cognates in the other Gmc. 
dialects seem to have gone out of use in prehistoric times; certainly they are not 
recorded. OE ric survives only in the compounds hereric “ army-ruler” and 
headoric “ war-ruler” of Beowulf 1176 and 2466; see my discussion, Anglia 63 
(1939). 103. 

* Before leaving the matter of the lady’s name, let me point out that Writ and 
Heorot are different grades of the same base: King Hrothgar named his hall and 
his daughter with kindred names. See the discussion in my paper of 1929, pp. 151 f. 

*°See my comments, Anglia 63.109 footnote. 
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this vilification goes further in Saxo’s prose account than in his 
verse. The latter, of course, is a translation or paraphrase of the 
old Lay of Ingeld and represents an earlier stage of the tradition 
than does Saxo’s prose version of the tale. In the verse the wife 
of Ingeld is reproached for introducing German fashions into 
Denmark; more particularly, for the elaborate meals which she 
serves, meals which are contrasted most unfavorably with the 
Spartan fare previously regular at the Danish court. In the 
prose she is reproached for discourtesy to Starkad, the old 
spearman of Beowulf 2042 (in the verse this discourtesy is at- 
tributed, not to the lady but to the Danish retainers). The in- 
sults which Starkad endures answer to the insults which the 
Heathobards endure at the hands of the Danes in the Beowulf 
episode. In attributing these insults to the lady, Saxo’s prose 
account differs both from Beowulf and from the Lay of Ingeld, 
and it seems clear that, as time went on, the wife of Ingeld 
came to be given an active (and villainous) part. This develop- 
ment is characteristic of the tradition represented in Saxo’s 
sixth book. No such development is to be found in the version 
of the tale recorded in Saxo’s second book. In this version the 
princess Hrut plays as passive a part as does Freawaru in the 
Beowulf episode. Indeed, her passivity gets an emphasis want- 
ing in the English version: when her bridegroom is slain she is 
given in marriage to the slayer! Here the princess appears as a 
mere creature of circumstance, doing what she is told, but the 
story-teller, like the Beowulf poet, takes this as a matter of 
course and goes on to other matters. 

In neither of Saxo’s two versions is the lady called daughter 
of Hrothgar. In the second book, Hrut is represented as sister 
of Hrothulf; in the sixth book, the wife of Ingeld is represented 
as daughter of a certain Swerting. Since Freawaru was actually 
the foster-sister of Hrothulf (as we know from Beowulf 1186 f.) , 
the appearance of her counterpart Hrut as Hrothulf’s true sister 
makes no serious difficulties.‘ Much more difficult to explain 
is the father given to Ingeld’s wife in Saxo’s sixth book. I have 
printed elsewhere ** a full discussion of this problem, and will 
not go into the matter here. Be it enough to say that in spite 


71 See my discussion, Lit. Hist. of Hamlet (1923), pp. 85-89. 
2 Germanic Review 14 (1939). 242 f. 
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of her parentage the wife of Ingeld is properly identified with 
Freawaru.* 

If the daughter of Swerting figures as an evil influence at the 
Danish court, her counterpart, the Asa of the Ynglingasaga, is 
wickedness personified. For a study of her character and career, 
see my paper of 1927.** In her we find the culmination of the 
process of vilification to which the luckless princess was sub- 
jected in Scandinavian tradition. We start with Freawaru or 
Hrut, innocent of wrongdoing, a victim of misfortune. We end 
with Asa, a fiend in human shape. The daughter of Swerting 
bridges the gap. That characters so diverse go back to the 
same historical person bears witness to the variety of forms 
which a given historical complex can take as it is handed down 
through the centuries. 


Johns Hopkins University 


*®TIn none of the versions do the children of Swerting have names of their own; 
they are regularly called simply the sons of Swerting and the daughter of Swerting. 
** PMLA 42.302, 306 f., 312. See also MP 27.275 f. 
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EARLY DANISH CRITICISM OF BEOWULF 
By Frankiin Coo.ey 


The latter part of the 18th century in Denmark was 
marked by a renewal of interest in the Danish past which 
led to the collections of early documents such as Jakob Lange- 
bek’s Scriptores Rerum Danicarum Medii Aevi (1772), to the 
writing of history, such as Peter Friederich Suhm’s Historie af 
Danmark (publication begun 1782), and finally to the utiliza- 
tion of Danish legend in play and poem, as in the work of Ewald 
and Oehlenschlager. This reawakening national consciousness 
is directly responsible for the publication of Beowulf and the 
attention given to it by the first great Beowulf scholar, Grundt- 
vig. Attracted by Wanley’s note which described the subject 
of the poem as the wars waged by a Dane against Swedish kings, 
and confirmed by the mention of Scyld in the passages trans- 
cribed,' Langebek rightly judged Seyld to be the same as the 
Scheldwa of the Old English Chronicle and the Medieval chron- 
icles and the Skjold of Danish tradition. Two references in his 
book attest his burning curiosity to see a document of such 
unique interest to his country’s past as the poem seemed to be. 
There is a direct connection between this curiosity of Langebek 
and others and the work of Thorkelin. According to the latter, 
Langebek, Suhm, and other Danish scholars had made at- 
tempts to get to the poem before he was successful.’ Just what 
those attempts consisted of Thorkelin does not say, and he may 
have been merely trying to underline his own success. 

As a result, then, of a growing interest in the national past 
and of the desire to examine a piece of literature which seemed 
to offer unique information about that past, Thorkelin, aided 
by the Danish government, came to England in 1785 for the 
express purpose of seeking out documents that would cast light 
on the history of Denmark. The story of Thorkelin’s attain- 
ments, of his labors in. England, of the two transcripts, of his 

*In Hickes’s Linguarum Veterum Septentrionalium Thesaurus 2.219. 


* Scriptores Rerum Danicarum Medii Aevi (Hafniae, 1772) 1.9. n. R. & 44. n. E. 
® De Danorum Rebus Gestis, vii-viii. 
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joyous return home, and of the subsequent loss of his prepared 
edition in the fire which followed the English bombardment of 
Copenhagen in 1807 has often been told and nowhere with more 
feeling than in the preface to De Danorum Rebus Gestis. He 
told there, too, of his quite natural and deep despair and of the 
advice and aid of Johann Biilow, fortunately accepted, in the 
continuation of the work.‘ In 1815, the edition appeared, the 
famous De Danorum Rebus Gestis Secul. III & IV. Poema 
Danicum Dialecto AngloSaxonica. 

In the preface Thorkelin gave an account, quite erroneous, of 
the date and genesis of the poem. Since the author was an 
eyewitness of the events he recorded and since Beowulf fell in 
Jutia in 340 A. D., the date of the poem was established.’ The 
author was a Dane, a “ Danus vates Apollinis hyperborei igne 
calefactus,”* and the language of the poem really is Danish, 
since the peoples of the North spoke Danish in different dialects 
and were called Danes.’ To account for the presence of the 
poem in England garbed in an insular dialect, he has a neat 
theory: King Alfred, known for his habit of collecting, trans- 
lating, and interpolating famous pieces of literature, was re- 
sponsible.. In addition, Thorkelin has to explain the Christian 
element of the poem, for to admit that a Christian had written 
it would have been to imply a later date. He has two lines of 
defence. First, he denied that much of the religious material is 
specifically Christian, that much of it would have been strange 
to an intelligent pagan. Second, he provided for the indubitably 
Christian elements by the theory of Alfredian interpolation. 
The heathen who are referred to, he explained, were worship- 
pers of gods other than Odin.’ All the early reviewers repudi- 
ated this extremely confused and confusing account of the 
poem. The only part of value is the estimation of the age of 
the manuscript, which, according to Thomas Astle, the famous 


* Ibid., p. xvi. 

° De Danorum Rebus Gestis, p. ix. For the death of Beowulf, Thorkelin referred 
to Suhm’s Historie af Danmark. He identified him with Boe, son of Odin, who 
was severely wounded, carried home from battle on the shields of his warriors, died, 
and was commemorated by a splendid mound, which Suhm locates exactly (Historie 
af Danmark I. 158). The story is told by Saxo, Bk. III, without, of course, the 
location of the mound. 

®° De Danorum Rebus Gestis, p. x. ® Ibid., pp. x-xii. 

7 Ibid., p. x. ® Ibid., pp. xii-xiii. 
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English paleographer, author of the Origin and Progress of 
Writing, was of the tenth century.”° 

Thorkelin’s text is very bad. Even with his inadequate 
knowledge of Old English he should have been able to prepare 
a less inaccurate text, as Conybeare’s collation in his [llustra- 
tions of Anglo-Saxon Poetry (1826) shows. Conybeare knew 
but little more of the language than Thorkelin. Rask and 
Grundtvig showed what could be done with his transcripts. 
What we must always remember, though, is that Thorkelin did 
get out a text, and that, at a time when no one seemed to be 
concerned with the poem, he was working hard—and under 
heart-breaking circumstances—to get the ball rolling. The 
analysis of the proem which follows shows the kind and number 
of textual errors Thorkelin made. This procedure is fairer to 
him than that of picking out particularly bad samples. In the 
proem (pp. 3-6 of his text) he made deviations from the manu- 
script involving twenty-four words. Of these, two are occasion- 
ally accepted in modern editions as emendations: Klaeber 
accepts fe in line 15, and Chambers accepts Ponne in line 44. 
Few of the errors are impossible to understand; the variations 
between o and a, t and ¢, w and /, i and y, w and f, d and 0 are 
easy to explain, some as normalizations, some as misreadings of 
similar letters. Other errors result from carelessness in copying 
or reading the transcripts or from normalization showing igno- 
rance of the language (e. g., segan for secgan, line 51; fegiftum 
for feohgiftum, line 21). In addition to these errors, the spaces 
and letters. . . ase (line 15) are ignored completely. None of 
his attempts to doctor the blank spaces at lines 11, 20, 21, 47 
have been found satisfactory. There are three cases of false 
division in the proem: wegar (line 1), scede landum (line 19), 
na les (line 43). The last is not important, but the first two 
result in grotesque translations. At only one place in this 
section does a case of mislining occur, at line 43. As for the 
compounds, Thorkelin recognized a fair number of them, but 
omitted sixteen, all of which Kemble recognized. Scedelandum 
(line 19) and Scyld (line 26) he does not recognize as proper 
names, although he certainly should have known the second. 
To show these statistics in a proper light, we may compare 





1° Tbid., p. xvii. 
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them with the collation by Conybeare, who improved the read- 
ings in eighteen places, without touching linings or compounds, 
and with the first edition of Kemble, who corrected all errors, 
lining and compounds included, except the error of wircean for 
wyrcean (line 20), and made only one additional error, menigo 
for moenigo (line 41).* It is notable, though, that Kemble 
adopted Thorkelin’s changes at lines 15 and 44 without giving 
him credit. In punctuation, Thorkelin’s text pretends to follow 
the manuscript, using only periods. However, it is not accurate; 
in the proem it omits two periods that are in the manuscript 
and includes two that are not in the manuscript. Except for 
errors in lining, the proem presents a typical specimen of Thor- 
kelin’s text; it would be possible, of course, to pick out sections 
which would be better or worse. 

How little Thorkelin knew of the language of his text and 
how poorly equipped he was to translate it appears from his 
Latin. A few samples from the proem will be in order: “ Pe hie 
zr drugon Aldor,” a complete sentence in the Latin, he trans- 
lates, ‘““Eum mature fecerunt Regem”; “ Bleed wide sprang 
Scyldes eafare Scede landum in ” is “ Sanguine late scaturiente 
Seyldi propago Rigavit regiones.” And, of course, there is the 
great failure to recognize the sea-burial of Scyld. Let us take 
another sample of translation from another part of the poem, 
lines 452-455 (p. 36), a straightforward passage, the Old Eng- 
lish for which he has got right except the reading mec for mec 
in line 452. Here is the translation: 


Fac Higelacum certiorem: 

Da mihi bellica mea 

Arma, apparatus optima, 

Quae pectus meum protexere 

Indumentorum praestantissima; 

Ea sunt spoliorum (for Hredlan) reliquiae 

Welandi opus, 

Ibit perditum: ita fiet (for “ Ged a wyrd swa hio scel.”) 


One of the indices of Thorkelin’s inability to understand the 
poem is his failure to recognize proper names. The following 
names he did not recognize at all: Breca, Degrefn, Eadgils, 


11Tn the Corrigenda to his 1837 volumes, Kemble corrected the latter error and 
indicated that he did not consider variations between i and y important. 
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Hreosnabeorh, Heetheyn, Eanmund, Eormanric, Sigemund, 
Fitela, Wels, Weelsing, Hengest, Folewalda, Freawaru, Ingeld, 
Offa, Hrethel, Herebeald, Hama, Heardred, Heathobeard, 
Withergyld, Hondscio, Heatholaf, Helminga, Heoroweard, 
Hereric, Hetware, Hnef, Hrothulf,’* Hygd, Ingwine, Mod- 
thryth, Negling, Onela, Merewioing, Scedeland, Scedenig, 
Wegmunding—in all, thirty-nine names. To be fair, it must 
be said that failure to recognize some of the names which are 
obscured in the manuscript or are unlike other names, such as 
Freawaru, is not blamable. But it is hard to see how he could 
have missed Hengest, Weelsing, Sigemund, and others. Further- 
more, Thorkelin sometimes missed a name which he had recog- 
nized before; e.g., Scyld (line 26) and Franks (line 1210), 
which he recognized in line 2912..° Hugas (line 2914, p. 216) 
he treats as the name of the king of the Franks. He has tele- 
scoped Hoe, the father of Hildeburh, and Ohthere and spells the 
name Hother, Hoter, or Other.“* Another minor point which 
gives the measure of Thorkelin’s inability to interpret the poem 
is his failure to understand the rune for ethel.® 

The story as Thorkelin conceived it was strange indeed. True 
to his belief that all the northern tribes were called Danes, he 
equated the East-Danes with the Swedes and Geats, who lived, 
he said, in Swiorice and were ruled by Hygelac and Beowulf; 
the West-Danes were the Scyldings, who lived in Jutland; the 
South-Danes, or Seylfings and Sea-Goths, lived on the islands 
and shores of the Baltic; the North-Danes, or Wylfings, or Nor- 
wegians, lived in Norway. The Jutes were the aborigines of 
Jutland; they were called giants because of their stature, were 
descended from Cain, and were ruled by Grendel. The Frisians, 
a treacherous treaty-breaking people led by Finn and Ongen- 
theow, were sometimes called Jutes, he said, and were allied 


with them in enmity to the Danes and Swedes."* Beowulf was 


7? He has this as a proper name in line 1017, but not in line 1181, where he 
translates fortis protector. In the Addenda, in a note to p. 78, he indicates that 
he has changed his mind about the proper name in line 1017, and wishes it trans- 
lated as heros, meaning Beowulf. 

*® See pp. 92 and 216 respectively. 

**See pp. 82, 262, 264. *© See pp. 41, 76, 913 in Il. 520, 913, 1702. 

*©See his Index Nominum Propriorum. The confusion is caused by equating 
ettins and Jutes and by linking together all the enemies of the Danes and Swedes, 
or Geats. 


L 
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sent to Hrothgar as support against Grendel, “Rex quidam 
Jutorum ... ob diabolicam indolem Diis et hominibus ini- 
micam sic dictus, eadem ratione, qua nos hodie mala nobis 
meditatum fiende inimicum appellamus.” '* Beowulf was suc- 
cessful in his first operation against Grendel, whom he caught 
at his ghoulish work, had a second fight with him, and wounded 
him. Then after being celebrated in song by the Danes, he 
defeated the Jutes and killed their leader. (This is Thorkelin’s 
way of interpreting the Sigemund and Heremod episode.) ** 
Again there was trouble with the Jutes and Frisians, who this 
time were led by a son of Hunlaf, but again they were put down. 
(This is the Finnsburg episode.) Then Grendel “ redivivus ” 
and his mother caused trouble, and Beowulf conquered them in 
a naval battle. After this Beowulf returned to Hrothgar laden 
with gifts, became ruler, reigned fifty years, built a new city, 
won thirty victories, killed a dragon, and so on. 

Hygelac was killed in battle against the Frisians, who were 
led by their king Ongentheow. This was a later war than the 
one in which Beowulf assisted Hrothgar against Finn. Hyge- 
lae’s son fell with him at Ravenholt, which Thorkelin believed 
to be in the county (praefectura, amt) of Hidring.’® About his 
burial place Thorkelin was quite certain, as his mound could 
still be seen in the parish of Hyllebjerg, county Aalburghus.”° 
Heort Thorkelin placed at the present town of Hidring, diocese 
of Aalborg. Hidring he derived from Heortthing.”' 

This account by no means exhausts the amusing errors and 
puzzles of the translation, which on the whole is a sorry affair. 
Thorkelin was not, however, always in error. In his identifica- 
tion of the Brosingamene with the necklace of Freyja and the 
Wylfings with the Ylfings of the Helgaqvitha Hundingsbana, 


*7 De Danorum Rebus Gestis, p. 261. 

78 Ibid., p. 257. In the Index Nominum Propriorum, Thorkelin’s ideas can be 
followed more easily than in the Latin translation, which for continuity is almost 
impossible. 

1° Tbid., p. 264. 

*° This place is probably the village of Hyllebjerg in the present county of 
Aalborg. It is probable that considerations of etymology led Thorkelin to select 
Hyllebjerg as the burial place of Hygelac: Hyllebjerg he took to mean the beorg, 
or barrow, of Hygelac (cf. the form //ylaces, line 1530, which Thorkelin normalized 
to Hygelaces, p. 116). I am indebted to Dr. Kemp Malone for this suggestion. 

*2 De Danorum Rebus Gestis, p. 261. 
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he has been generally followed. Also his etymology of Grendel 
as meaning bar or hurdle has been given currency by Grimm.” 

Thorkelin’s edition is now no more than a curiosity. In his 
lifetime it contributed nothing to his reputation. Turner, Cony- 
beare, Grundtvig, Grimm, Kemble—all handled it severely, 
and most of what they said about it was true. The editor was 
led into an acrimonious debate with Grundtvig, from which he 
emerged with little credit. However, the labor spent upon the 
book was not all in vain, for besides perpetuating the memory 
of the editor, it aroused interest in Beowulf in Denmark and 
Germany, an interest which in turn stimulated English scholars. 
Today the errors which excited students until the appearance 
of Kemble’s edition (1833) are merely amusing, and we can 
estimate at something like its true worth the very real service 
that Thorkelin performed for students of Old English. 

The chorus of disapproval did not start immediately, how- 
ever; the first review was fairly laudatory.** Most of the review 
is taken up by a section by section summary of the poem which 
follows Thorkelin’s Latin translation. The reviewer obviously 
knew no Old English. Although he accepted Thorkelin’s trans- 
lation, he differed from him about the history of the poem. 
He thought the Christian details were more important and per- 
vasive, and hence the poem could not be considered Danish. 
But the poem must have been Danish in its inception, for no 
English poet would have chosen such a subject for an original 
poem. When the English poet took up the Danish original he 
made extensive changes, so extensive it would be inaccurate to 
describe the poem as translated.** In considering the time when 
an English Christian reworking of a poem on a Danish subject 
could have taken place, the reviewer made an acute analysis of 
the English scene; he came to the conclusion that it must have 
been written between the end of the seventh century, at which 
time all England was Christian, and the end of the eighth cen- 
tury, when the Danish viking raids began. The poem would be 
preserved in Danish-English communities.” 

On the time of the poem, the reviewer agreed with Thorkelin 





22 See Index Rerum and Index Nominum Propriorum. 

*3 Dansk Litteratur-Tidende, 1815: no. 26, pp. 401-416; no. 27, pp. 417-432; no. 
28, pp. 437-446; no. 29, pp. 461-462; no. 30, pp. 479-480. The review is anonymous. 

*4 Ibid., p. 428. 5 Ibid., p. 429. 
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that the author was a contemporary of the action and an eye- 
witness of Beowulf’s funeral,*® but disagreed with Thorkelin on 
the date of the hero: the Beowulf who died in 340 A. D. was 
the first Beowulf of the poem, not the hero. Even then, he did 
not put much faith in Suhm’s chronology, which was based, he 
said, on “haphazard supposition” and “ fable-like genealo- 
gies ”°—a good point, which Kemble did not appreciate until 
after his first edition. However, since the English came to 
Britain in the middle of the fifth century, it is possible that the 
grandfather of Hrothgar should have died in the early fourth 
century: *’ It is a little difficult to see the connection here, since 
if the events are supposed to have happened before the English 
came to Britain, they may as well have happened a hundred 
years before as ten years before. 

In dealing with the poetic art of Beowulf, our reviewer has 
some interesting remarks. He agreed with Thorkelin that it 
showed kinship with the verse forms and vocabulary of Norse 
poems. He noted the simplicity of the lines of action; the repe- 
titions in the speeches; its general similarity to Homer’s poems, 
except in its abrupt jumps and lack of continuity; the reflection 
of the life of the North, its social customs and its emphasis on 
loyalty.** The chief activities of the English redactor he be- 
lieved were as follows: First, he probably joined several 
“ scaldic poems” and centered the attention on one hero; the 
evidence points to at least two of these separate poems, one 
about the expedition to Heorot, and the other about the expe- 
dition to the Frisians.*® Second, the English bard elaborated 
the speeches and the piety. It is alien to the northern character 
that piety should confer honor. Fights with ettins are northern 
themes, but the biblical background and moralizing are Eng- 
lish.*° Third, a lessening of the poetic power is to be ascribed 
to the redactor, as a comparison of Beowulf with the Eddic 
poems will illustrate.*t Fourth, there are minor and unimpor- 
tant details in the poem which show later times and non-Danish 
places, such as stone roads and castle towers.*’ 

The reviewer made an acute remark about the folk-lore mo- 
tive underlying the first part of the poem. He indicated the 


6 Ibid., p. 427. *° Tbid., p. 440. 81 Tbid., p. 440. 
*7 Tbid., p. 430. 8° Tbid., pp. 440-41. 82 Tbid., p. 440. 
*8 Ibid., pp. 438-9. 
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belief current in Iceland that evil people who were not buried 
properly or who were buried in out-of-the-way places would 
walk again and injure people and cattle until they were wrestled 
with and killed the second time.** If he had named any exam- 
ples, he would almost certainly have named Grettir, the most 
famous of Icelandic ghost layers. As it is, he saw clearly the 
kinship of the action to a type of folk-tale, a view not given 
due consideration until much later. The victory of Beowulf 
over the dragon he compared to the victory of Sigurd Fafnis- 
bane.** He also appreciated the importance of the poem to his- 
tory, because of the information given about several genera- 
tions of Swedish, Danish, and Frisian kings and their social 
conditions.” 

This review was completed before Grundtvig’s famous attack 
in Nyeste Skilderie appeared. Grundtvig criticized it severely 
for giving a false idea of the poem, whereupon the reviewer 
added a dignified appendix. In this, he admitted the possible 
value of Grundtvig’s work, and advised him not to push his 
conclusions beyond what was reasonable. He stressed again 
Thorkelin’s great service, which gave Grundtvig his opportu- 
nity. Although he considered Grundtvig’s manner spiteful to- 
ward the editor and himself, he declined any controversy about 
the meaning of the poem, since he had based his account upon 
Thorkelin’s translation.*® 

A further notice of Beowulf occurred in the next number of 
the Dansk Litteratur-Tidende, probably by the same author. 
It was a notice of the review in the Ergdnzungsbl. of the Je- 
naische Litt. Zeit., especially of the parts complimentary to 
Thorkelin. It mentioned briefly the German reviewer's opinions 
about the date and language of the poem. 

Although this review was not critical enough of Thorkelin’s 
text and showed up rather badly in the hands of Grundtvig for 
that reason, it was a not inconsiderable piece of writing. For 
the first time we have a fairly clear and comprehensive theory 
of authorship which takes into account the non-English sub- 
ject, the Christian elements, and the time when such a poem 
could be written. In its broad outlines the writer’s theory holds 
today: the knowledge of the traditions of other peoples brought 
to England in short lays by the English; the utilization of these 


83 Ibid., p. 442. Ibid. p. 443.  * Ibid., p. 444 ff. —-** Ibid, pp. 461-2. 
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lays by a Christian poet to make a new poem about a single 
hero in a new style (see his remarks about the elaboration of 
the speeches), reflecting details of insular life; and the time 
between complete Christianization of the English and the be- 
ginning of viking raids as the period of possible composition. 
If the modern critic feels called upon to speculate on the knowl- 
edge of the poet, he might not insist so definitely on its coming 
in lays, but it must be noticed that the process that the re- 
viewer posits is not agglutination. Furthermore, the writer’s 
emphasis on the folk-lore motive of the Grendel fight is dis- 
tinctly modern. Since he apparently knew little of the lan- 
guage, his judgment of the relative poetic worth of Beowulf 
and the Eddic poems must be put down to patriotism. 

The appearance of Thorkelin’s De Danorum Rebus Gestis 
stimulated into activity another Danish scholar, Nikolai Fred- 
erik Severin Grundtvig, perhaps the greatest of all Beowulf 
scholars and one of the more remarkable men of letters that 
Denmark has ever produced. In his long life of activity—he 
was poet, preacher, theologian, statesman, educator, reformer, 
philologian—his work on Beowulf filled odd moments, and not 
all of them. It seemed to be his solace for the disappointments 
of ecclesiastical life. Before 1815, when he first spent a great 
deal of time on the poem, and before 1829, when he undertook 
the first of several trips to England to study Old English litera- 
ture, he was engaged in religious and political struggles from 
which he felt it best for the time to withdraw.** But interest in 
the heroic age of the North and of his country was constant 
from the time when at the age of eight or nine he read Suhm’s 
Udtog af Danmarks Historie and Lyskander’s De Danske 
Kongers Slegtebog. His first important works were Nordens 
Mytologi (1808) and Optrin of Kempelivets Undergang in 
Norden (1809-11). Later he translated Saxo and Snorri into 
Danish (1818-22). This was one of his ways of influencing his 
contemporaries, and he tried to choose the best form for his 
translation with that purpose in mind. His translation of Beo- 
wulf, coming at about the same time, was motivated by the 
same desire; he hoped that it would become a sort of textbook, 


87 See F. V. Rénning’s account in Salmonsen’s Konversationsleksikon and _ his 
“N. F.S. Grundtvig og den Oldengelske Literatur,” Hist. Mdanedsskr. f. Folkelig og 
Kirkelig Oplysning (1885) 4.341, for these periods of retirement. 
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from which children would draw the spirit of the North, as 
opposed to the spirit of Roman antiquity, which he hated.*® 

It is easy to understand the enthusiasm with which Grundt- 
vig greeted the appearance of a poem purporting to date from 
the antiquity of the North and concerning the history of his 
own people. Even before the poem appeared, he had some 
knowledge of it and eagerly awaited its publication. In the first 
edition of Nordens Mytologi (1808) occurs a note referring to 
the expected edition of Thorkelin. Although the note shows 
some information (and some misinformation) about the con- 
tents of Beowulf, it does not justify Wiilker’s statement that 
Grundtvig knew the poem accurately (genaw) in 1808.°° His 
other statement that Grundtvig published an essay on Beowulf 
(Aufsatz iiber ‘ Bjowulfs-Drape’) in the 1808 edition is com- 
pletely false.*° 

In the preface of his edition, almost fifty years later, Grundt- 
vig told how he had burned with desire to read the old poem, 
‘snatched like a brand from the burning ’’—his favorite 
figure; how he had realized the faultiness of the Latin transla- 
tion; how he had practically learned the whole poem by heart 
in an effort to understand the language; and how in that way he 
had identified Seyld’s funeral, Sigemund, Hrethel’s sorrow over 
his son’s death, Hnef, Hengest, Hrothulf, “and other inof- 
fensive people who had disappeared in the translation and were 
partly damaged in the text.” ** With only his knowledge of 
Northern antiquity and a slight knowledge of the language,** 
he undertook the herculean task of interpreting the poem in 
Danish and eventually of translating it.** He felt called upon 

38 For a knowledge of Grundtvig’s attitude toward the Romans, I am indebted 
to a lecture delivered by Dr. Kemp Malone to the History of Ideas Club, The 
Johns Hopkins University, entitled “ Grundtvig’s Philosophy of History.” For 
Grundtvig’s hopes for the poem, see Bjowulfs Drape (2nd ed., 1865), p. xviii. 

°° Grundriss Zur Geschichte der Angelsdchsischen Litteratur (1885), p. 45. 

* Tbid., p. 251. The full title that Wiilker gives to Grundtvig’s book Nordens 
Mythologi eller Sindbilled-Sprog, shows that he knew only the second edition; the 
title of the first is Nordens Mytologi eller Udsigt over Eddalwren. Klaeber is mis- 
led by these notes into stating that Grundtvig entitled the poem Bjowulfs Drape 
as early as 1808. See his Beowulf (3rd ed. 1936), p. cli, n. 1. 

*t Beowulfes Beorh (Kiébenhavn and London, 1861), p. xviii. 

*2 Bjowulfs Drape (1820), p. xxxi: “Angel-Sachsisk havde jeg aldrig lest, da 
Bjowulfs Drapen udkom.” 

‘8 His article, entitled “ Et Par Ord om det nys udkomme angelsaxiske Digt,” 
appeared in the Nyeste Skilderie af Kjgbenhavn, beginning July 29, 1815. It 
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to do this because the Latin translation of Thorkelin and the 
Danish précis of that translation were so very poor. Although 
Grundtvig’s attitude toward Thorkelin and the reviewer was 
arrogant, his attitude toward the poem itself was modest. He 
did not understand many places, and he frankly admitted the 
fact. Several times he offered alternative explanations. This 
modesty is an engaging quality, and helps us to understand his 
rather captious tone toward his predecessors; his great rever- 
ence for ancient poetry made it impossible for him to look with 
equanimity upon those who garbled it. In his enthusiasm and 
his desire to give a complete and accurate explanation of the 
poem he promised a translation.** 

Particularly enraged was he at Thorkelin’s treatment of the 
proem. To him it was the finest part of the poem, breathing 
the true Danish spirit. The discovery of the ship-burial of 
Seyld, completely disguised in the Latin translation, moved 
Grundtvig to offer a translation of the entire section, which 
differs from the one he printed later. He also compared the 
story the poem tells of Seyld’s arrival in Denmark with the 
story told about Scef by English chroniclers. Because there is 
no mention of Scef in Danish story, he believed that Beowulf 
preserved an older version than the Danish historians.*° 

In interpreting the poem, Grundtvig was able to elucidate 
many points, but in several places his fancy ran away with him. 
For example, though he was clear that Beowulf had not gone 
to the land of the Brondings, he did not know who had gone. 


occupied the following numbers: no. 60, cols. 945-952; no. 63, cols. 998-1002; no. 
64, cols. 1009-1015; no. 65, cols. 1025-1030; no. 66, cols. 1045-1047. Grundtvig’s 
name appeared at the end only. 

Thorkelin’s answer, “ Svar til: ‘ Et Par Ord om det nys udkomme angelsaxiske 
Digt,’””’ occupies the following: no. 67, cols. 1057-1061; no. 68, cols. 1073-1080. 

Grundtvig replied with ‘‘ Nok et Par Ord om Bjovulfs Drape,” no. 70, cols. 1105- 
1109; no. 71, cols. 1121-1125; no. 72, cols. 1139-45. 

A further notice appeared without title on the first page of no. 75, either by 
Thorkelin, writing in the third person or by someone defending him. In no. 85 
(cols. 1845-1348) appeared a short piece by B. Pontoppidan, entitled “ Til Herr 
Etatsraad Thorkelin og hans Ordf¢rer.” 

** Nyeste Skilderie (1815), no. 65, col. 1027. 

*° Tbid., col. 947. This is the first pronouncement on a famous problem. Various 
scholars who have dealt with it and the see-saw of opinion about it are discussed 
in R. W. Chambers’s Widsith, pp. 118-21, and in his Beowulf, an Introduction 
(1932), pp. 68-86. He refers in Widsith, p. 119, to Grundtvig’s statement in Danne- 
virke, two years later than this. 
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He suggested that it was Bjotal, Beanstan’s son.*® He recog- 
nized the dragon fight in the Sigemund episode, but thought 
that the unnamed hero was referred to as the son of Sige- 
mund.**’ The fight at Finnsburg he did not understand, 
although he resurrected Hengest, whom he explained as chief 
of the Frisians allied with the army of Healfdane. The object 
of the expedition was not Frisia, according to Grundtvig here, 
but Sweden, and Hildeburh was an ally of Finn.** Rather 
curiously, Grundtvig denied that the first Beowulf existed; he 
wished to interpret the name as an epithet of honor.*® In ex- 
plaining lines 300 ff., he had the goddess Hild appearing in a 
golden airplane to promise Beowulf her protection and to guard 
his ships.*°° Heort he connected etymologically with hiorta, 
meaning lusty, merry.” 

These errors, however, are unimportant; what is important is 
the immense advance in understanding the poem that this essay 
marked. He pointed out that Hrothgar promised his daughter 
to Froda’s son, not to Froda; *’ that Beowulf did not become 
king until after Heardred’s death; ** that Hygelac did not re- 
ceive the Brosingamene, but another jewel from Beowulf; °* and 
that Hygelac’s campaign against the Franks and Frisians is dif- 
ferent from the wars with the Swedes.” He gave a fairly clear 
account of the Swedish wars, with the recognition that On- 
gentheow was Ohthere’s father and that there were several 
wars: (a) Ongentheow against Hethcyn and Heardred; (b) 
Ohthere or his sons [sic] against Heardred; and (c) Beowulf’s 
war to revenge Heardred’s fall.°® He also gave an accurate ac- 
count of the tragedy of Hrethel’s life, except for the long Ho- 
meric simile, which he interpreted as a song of Hrethel, who 
imagines that his son is being hung.’ And in many other ways 
too numerous to catalog, Grundtvig improved over Thorkelin’s 
translation. 

The number of proper names that he rescued shows the great 
improvement in interpretation he made possible. He picked out 
the following names: Heatholaf, Sigemund (but he did not 

46 Tbid., col. 1001. See line 523b, Beot eal wid pe. 


‘7 Tbid., col. 1009. See line 884, Sigemunde gesprong. 
‘8 Thid., col. 1011. 


4° Thid., col. 998. 52 Tbid., col. 1013. 55 Thid., col. 1027. 
5° Ibid., col. 1000. 58 Thid., col. 1014. °° Ibid., cols. 1015, 1026-27. 


51 Tbid., col. 999. 54 Tbid., col. 1011. 57 Thid., col. 1015. 
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realize that he was the hero of the fight) , Weels (correctly inter- 


preted as the founder of the Volsung line), Welsing, Hengest, 
Heardred, Hrethel, Herebeald, Hetheyn. His accaunt of the 
burial of Seyld, of the tragedy of Hrethel, and of the Swedish 
wars constitute an incomparable advance, not to be depreciated 
because of fanciful mistakes. 

But the essay did more than advance knowledge of the events 
of the poem: it indicated several fields for further investigation, 
most important of which was the beginning of the chain of 
speculation which led to the identification of Hygelac and 
Chochilaicus of Gregory of Tours. Grundtvig speculated first 
that the Gvitlak [sic] of Geoffrey of Monmouth is equivalent 
to Hygelac. He reported also that Suhm had identified this 
Gvitlak with Kohilak [sic] in Gregory of Tours, and indicated 
that the identification might be right.°* This is the tentative 
beginning of what has been described as the greatest discovery 
of Beowulf scholarship. Another interesting lead extended to 
Saxo Grammaticus. Grundtvig equated Scyld with Skjold, 
Healfdene with Haldan, Halgi with Helge, and Hrothgar with 
Roe, who is noted as a builder, he further pointed out, in both 
Beowulf and Saxo.*® The Grendel story he dismissed as a fairy 
tale (4#ventyr) with no historical, at most only mythological, 
importance.”° 

About the origin of the poem he had little to say. He believed 
that the poet was an Angle, no Dane, and that the original lan- 
guage was English. His appreciation is what we should expect; 
although the poem lacks the depth of feeling of the Eddic 
poems, it is a “fair, tastefully arranged and ornamented 
whole.” Everything turns about Beowulf and celebrates him; 
it is his “ aandelige Bautasteen af smeltet Guld.” ™ 

After reading the reply of the reviewer in the Litteratur- 
Tidende, which came out while his article was being published, 
Grundtvig added a section to his review in which he denied that 
he had minimized Thorkelin’s service and blamed the re- 
viewer for not being able to judge the accuracy of the Latin 
translation.” 


58 Nyeste Skilderie, no. 65, col. 1030. 

5° Tbid., col. 1029-30. Grundtvig also gives the Icelandic equivalent of Hrothgar— 
Hroarr. 

°° Tbid., col. 1030. ®1 Tbid., col. 1028. ®? Ibid., cols. 1045-46. 
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Stung by Grundtvig’s asperity and the charge of incompe- 
tence, Thorkelin prepared a reply, which began to appear in the 
August 22 issue of Nyeste Skilderie. In it he spoke with bit- 
terness of Grundtvig’s article, “ pregnant with ignorance and 
malice.” At first, he had thought the author was “ a school boy, 
as vain as ignorant, thirsting for notoriety ”; he had been 
amazed to find Grundtvig’s name at the end.** The chief part 
of Thorkelin’s essay is taken up by a point for point denial of 
Grundtvig’s paper. He denied everything indiscriminately, 
Hengest as well as Bjotal, Grundtvig’s account of the melting 
of the sword’s blade as well as his reference to Hild’s golden 
airship. He insisted that Grundtvig’s account of Scyld’s funeral 
was pure invention. He ended by assuring Grundtvig that he 
would be happy to see him translate the poem “free from 
fancy ” and offered him all possible help. The essay does not 
spare Grundtvig, and the patronizing close is particularly of- 
fensive, though fortunate in that it spurred Grundtvig on to 
translate the poem. 

The last instalment of Thorkelin’s answer came out August 
26. By this time Grundtvig probably felt some compunction 
for the tone of his article, which even his disciple calls “ unnec- 
essarily sharp.” °* Anyhow, on August 27, he drafted a private 
letter to Thorkelin with some care and sent a copy on August 
28. In it he did not retract his judgment of Thorkelin’s book, 
but apologized for the severe expressions he had used. He 
asked permission to print a notice which would settle the quar- 
rel, and indicated an intention to translate the poem.” 

To this letter Thorkelin wrote the next day (August 29) a 
mild reply, in which he said he would not carry on the quarrel 
any further, gave Grundtvig permission to continue with his 
criticism, but did not consent to the publication of the notice. 
Reonning believes that the tone of this letter was dictated by 
Thorkelin’s recognition of the justice of Grundtvig’s position 
and his firmness.°° 

Although Biilow, the patron of both Thorkelin and Grundt- 
vig, now intervened to ask Grundtvig not to wound Thorkelin 
any further, Grundtvig could not refrain from a public justifi- 

63“ Svar til: Et Par Ord,” Nyeste Skilderie (1815), col. 1058. 


64 Ronning, “ N. F. S. Grundtvig og den Oldengelske Literatur,” p. 323. 
%5 Ibid., pp. 325-6. °° Tbid., p. 329. 
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cation: “ Nok et Par Ord om Bjovulfs Drape,” Nyeste Skilde- 
rie, September 2. Biilow’s request may have had something to 
do with the difference in tone between this and the earlier essay. 
It is distinctly gentler. Grundtvig did not choose to defend all 
his suggestions, but took up a few and proved his case irre- 
futably. By close logical and grammatical analysis he argued 
the case for the existence of Hrethel, Herebeald, Heethcyn, 
Heardred, Heatholaf, and Hengest, for the ship burial of Seyld, 
and for numerous other points, such as the translation of curi- 
osity for fyrwit (see Thorkelin, pp. 20 and 237), and slayer for 
handbonan (see Thorkelin, p. 37); the imputation of the 
strength of thirty men to Beowulf (see Thorkelin, p. 31, where 
the number given is three hundred) ; and Beowulf’s request to 
have his weapons sent to Hygelac in case of his death (see 
Thorkelin, p. 36). In this essay Grundtvig pointed out for the 
first time the connection between the Finnsburg episode and 
the fragment in Hickes. He equated the Hengest of the two, 
and the Guthlaf and Oslaf of Beowulf with the Guthlaf and 
Ordlaf of the fragment. He was wide of the mark in identify- 
ing Sigefreth [sic] with Siguard Fafnisbane and in believing that 
a certain “ Skjold Skefte ” speaks.*’ Other points he discussed 
are the presence of the name Heremod in section 24 (see 
Thorkelin, p. 129, where the name is not recognized) ; the melt- 
ing of the sword by Grendel’s blood; the character of Hygelac’s 
wife, who by her behavior to Beowulf shows that she is not 
cruel; °° and the translation to the son of Froda for swna Frodan 
(line 2025. See Thorkelin, p. 152, where swna is translated by 
confestim). This essay is extremely businesslike, and except 
for errors in the interpretation of “ The Fight at Finnsburg” 
and the account of Hygelac’s wife, clinched all the points it took 
up. The omission of the fanciful points of the earlier article 
marked a growing comprehension of the poem. 

As he had promised, Thorkelin made no reply, and the con- 
troversy closed with two short notices which dealt not with the 
poem but with Grundtvig’s personality. The first, which ap- 
peared anonymously in the Nyeste Skilderie (Sept. 19, 1815), 


6™ Nok et Par Ord,” Nyeste Skilderie (1815), col. 1142. See “The Fight at 
Finnsburg,” line 7, for “Skjold Skefte.” 

°8 Grundtvig did not understand that the passage (Beowulf, line 1925 ff.) insti- 
tutes a comparison between two women. 
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was an attack on Grundtvig’s character; its stressed his pug- 
nacity, his querulousness, and his lack of modesty and Chris- 
tian charity. The second, by B. Pontoppidan (Nyeste Skilde- 
rie, Oct. 24, 1815), was a defence of Grundtvig and his work. 
It bears witness to the general bitterness which on occasion 
Grundtvig called down on himself. Pontoppidan seemed to 
think that Thorkelin was the author of the anonymous attack, 
but in view of the exchange of letters between Grundtvig and 
Thorkelin and Thorkelin’s promise not to continue the con- 
troversy, I hold this unlikely. 

In the meantime, the correspondence between Biilow and 
Grundtvig kept on. Biilow wanted Grundtvig to do both a 
literal and a poetic translation, probably feeling, with Thorke- 
lin, that a poetic translation alone would give Grundtvig too 
much chance to exercise his fancy. Later he withdrew his re- 
quest for the literal translation.’ In answer to Biilow’s request 
about the amount of money and time needed for a poetic trans- 
lation, Grundtvig stated that 600 reichsthaler and six months 
would be necessary. The money was promised him with a 
warning that no more would be forthcoming, and Grundtvig set 
out upon a gigantic task for a man who a few weeks before had 
known no Old English. He was, however, not long in securing 
the help of Rask, who had returned from Iceland in the fall of 
1815. 

In the spring of the next year, apparently at Rask’s sugges- 
tion, the two embarked upon a new edition of Beowulf.”° They 
planned to work together, Rask on the text and Grundtvig on 
the translation, with annotations when they were not in agree- 
ment." They had worked over fourteen fits when Rask re- 
ceived a subsidy from Biilow for the purpose of traveling in 
Asia. He left Denmark in October, 1816, and first went to 
Sweden, where he published his Angelsaksisk Sproglere (1817) 
and where for a time he hoped to continue his work on the text 
of Beowulf.” Grundtvig hoped as late as 1819 that he and 
Rask could carry out their original intention when Rask re- 
turned,”® but nothing further came of it. Grundtvig several 


°° Rénning, op. cit., p. 330. 7° Ibid., p. 333. 
71° Om Bjovulfs Drape,” Dannevirke 2 (1817) .214 

72 Rénning, op. cit., p. 334. Also see Dannevirke 2.214. 
78 Dannevirke 4. 236. 
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times acknowledged the great help that Rask had been to him,” 
and the notes to the 1820 translation bear ample witness to that 
help. Perhaps the most important discovery that they col- 
laborated in was that of Fitela, whose name had been obscured 
by Thorkelin. Rask also procured Thorkelin’s two transcripts 
of the manuscripts for Grundtvig’s use—undoubtedly his great- 
est service. From 1816 on, Grundtvig worked sporadically on 
the poem. At first he felt pressed by his promise to Biilow, but 
the latter reassured him.” In 1817 he published a lengthy 
analysis of the poem in Dannevirke; in 1819 he published in the 
same work some specimens of translation to show that he had 
not forgotten his task. At about the same time Biilow became 
impatient and asked Grundtvig for an early publication. This 
reminder caused him to hurry his translation, which eventually 
came opt in 1820 and which was extremely pleasing to Biilow.”® 
Thus with the publication of a translation ended the contro- 
versy begun with the first appearance of the poem. 

The first essay in Dannevirke (1817) was obviously written 
to show both his friends and his foes that he remembered his 
promise to translate the poem and to show that he had ad- 
vanced in his study. The greater part of the essay is taken up 
by an analysis of Beowulf much closer than that in Nyeste 
Skilderie. It continued his discovery of names, adding Breca, 
Fitela, Freawaru, Ingeld, Withergyld, Degrefn, and Hugas 
(which he wished to emend to Hunas. See his edition, line 
5820). In the interpretation of the poem the greatest advance 
was made in the elucidation of the swimming match between 
Breca and Beowulf.” He retracted the spurious name Bjotal, 
and retold the episode perfectly. He was somewhat needlessly 
troubled by Beowulf’s sarcasm toward Unferth for not protect- 
ing the Danes, which applies more pointedly to Hrothgar, and 
also by Hrothgar’s failure to protect his guest from Unferth’s 
impoliteness. To account for the latter breach of etiquette, as 
he felt it to be, he conjectured that a speech of Hrothgar 
rebuking Unferth had been lost by a copyist.”® 

In the realm of conjecture his proposal of the reading Onela 


"4 Ibid., p. 245, e.g. 7 Rénning, op. cit., p. 336. 7° Ibid., pp. 338-39. 


77“ Om Bjovulfs Drape,” Dannevirke 2 (1817). 229. He discovered Breca by 


means of the dual pronoun. 
78 Ibid., pp. 230-81. 
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to supply missing letters in line 62 is most important. He hesi- 
tated whether Onela should be considered the husband or the 
son of Healfdene’s daughter. He inclined to the latter view, 
since Onela, being the son of Ongentheow, was too young to be 
Hrothgar’s brother-in-law.” Grundtvig’s wrong assumption of 
parity of age between Ongentheow and Hrothgar because he 
thought they were rivals in war leads to the speculation that 
Onela was the son and not the husband. 

He continued his identification of the characters of Beowulf 
with the characters of Norse legend, particularly Ingeld, Fitela, 
Hrethric, Hrothulf, Heoroweard, Ohthere, and Eadgils.. How- 
ever, he was still not sure that the English poet attributed the 
dragon’s killing to Sigemund rather than to his son.*° His ac- 
count of the Freawaru-Ingeld episode is an excellent sample of 
the way he groped toward the truth with many tentative con- 
jectures which he later rejected or proved. He told the story 
of the marriage to preserve peace, the egging on of the young 
husband (as he said) , and the resumption of hostilities. In the 
main he had the story fairly straight with the exception that 
he said the husband committed the murder and as a result lost 
his life. He confessed that he could not positively identify the 
actors of the story. The name of Hrothgar’s daughter might be 
Forguthe,** and Freawaru might be another princess whose 
fate Forguthe’s fate reminded the poet of. The prince con- 
cerned seemed to be Jafath (see line 2026), son of Froda. But 
in another place the prince seemed to be called Ingel [sic], and 
if that were the case, the tale was a twisted account of the 
Ingel who married the daughter of Swerting, the killer of his 
father—the first time this famous story from Saxo was con- 
nected with the episode. However, all was unclear to him at 
this time, for in another place he found that the father of the 


7° Tbid., p. 219, n. 2. When Grundtvig published his specimens of translation in 
Dannevirke 4 (1819).237, he decided that Onela was the husband. In the 1820 
volume, no mention is made of Onela, but a “ Kong Hella” is made the husband. 
He is from Wanley’s transcription. The second edition (1865) avoids the problem; 
no name is given. In the essay “ Bjowulf’s Drape,” Brage og Idun, 4 (1841) . 500, 
he proposed Onela; this is the essay that is usually referred to (See Klaeber’s textual 
note to line 62), but the proposal was first made in 1817. 

8° Tbid., p. 236 n. 

*? Ibid., p. 250. Transcript B has for . ugu3e (1. 2020). Grundtvig saw only 
for gube in Thorkelin. In his translation he emended to for dugude, which 
emendation still stands. 
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prince seemed to be called Withergyld. “ Dog, det er bedst at 
tie med hvad man ikke veed,” he concluded modestly.*? 

The help that Thorkelin’s two transcripts and Rask were to 
him is abundantly clear. The paper is sprinkled with notes cor- 
recting Thorkelin’s text. A few examples follow: In line 183 
Thorkelin had fa; Rask conjectured wa, which is the manu- 
script reading.®’ In line 253, Thorkelin has las scea weras; 
Grundtvig emended to leas-sceaweras, as it is in the manu- 
script. In line 258, Thorkelin has scyld esta; Rask conjectured 
se yldesta, and was confirmed by both transcripts.** In line 422 
Thorkelin has inceras; Rask conjectured niceras.*° In line 434, 
Thorkelin has wepna gereccef; from the transcripts Grundtvig 
corrected to wepna ne recced.° For many other lines, by 
conjecture and comparison with the copies, Grundtvig was able 
to give correct readings—a work which he carried on brilliantly 
in his translation several years later. 

The greatest importance of this essay in Dannevirke, how- 
ever, lies in Grundtvig’s establishing the identification of Hyge- 
lac with Chochilaicus and the story of the raid against the Het- 
ware with Gregory of Tours’ story of the raid against the At- 
tuarii.“’ This identification had been suggested vaguely and in 
a roundabout way in the article in Nyeste Skilderie; here it is 
carefully worked out and its significance in guaranteeing the 
historicity of Hygelac and his dynasty and in establishing the 
date of the events of the poem is clearly stated. Grundtvig re- 
garded the identification of the Hengest of the poem with the 
invader of Britain as of equal importance in establishing the 
chronology.** However, he regarded Hengest as a hero con- 


82 Ibid., pp. 249-50. 

88 Ibid., p. 222, n. 2. 85 Ibid., p. 227, n. 1. 

** Ibid., p. 224, notes 3 and 4. 5° Tbid., p. 227, n. 2. 

87 Tbid., p. 285. The mention of the Attuarii shows that Grundtvig knew the 
Gesta Francorum, for the name of the people is not given in Gregory of Tours. 
In Bjowulfs Drape (1821) he mentions the Gesta Francorum (p. xiii). For a long 
time there was a tendency to deny Grundtvig the credit of this discovery. M. 
Haupt, e. g.. “ Zum Beowulf,” Zeit. fiir deutsches Alterthum 5 (1845). 10, in which 
he brings De monstris et belvis liber into the picture, credits Outzen and Leo with 
the discovery of the relation of Gregory of Tours’ story and the Gesta Francorum 
to Beowulf. 

*° That the two Hengests were the same is probable, although there are diffi- 
culties in the way; e.g., in the episode he opposes the Jutes, but in the English 
accounts he leads the Jutes. For a reconstruction that takes into consideration 
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temporary with Healfdene (see lines 1064 and 1069, by a mis- 
translation of which the conclusion might be reached) , whereas 
there is in reality nothing in the poem to indicate the chrono- 
logical relation of Hengest’s feats to the other events. 

Over and above these scholarly considerations, Grundtvig 
included in this paper a number of general critical observations. 
He believed that the poem should have ended with the descrip- 
tion of Beowulf’s homecoming; then it would have formed “ a 
firm and beautifully connected whole.” *’ As it is, the fits about 
the dragon fight are not well connected to the first part and in 
themselves lack the artistic finish of the first part. The poem 
was planned on a colossal scale to show a connected picture of 
the rise and fall of Scyldings, Scylfings, and Wegmundings 
(Hrethel and his family as well as the Weegmundings proper) . 
But the scheme was too much for the poet: “ Miet saae ret, men 
Haanden tog feil.” °° The indications of this failure are (1) the 
dropping of the Danes in the middle of the poem, whereas they 
should have been shown to us ruling at the end to show that 
Beowulf had not lived in vain; and (2) the awkward interpola- 
tions of the accounts of the Swedish wars into the midst of the 
dragon fight rather than at Beowulf’s assumption of power and 
other suitable places.” 

For these reasons the poem may not be called an epic, al- 
though the poet has epic vision. Thereupon Grundtvig 
launched into an account of the ideal epic, which is the “ highest 
and deepest expression of the manifestation of life,” which cele- 
brates a “ spiritual victory,” and which gives a “ visual compact 
picture of history.” °° For Grundtvig the only true epic was the 
life of Christ, because there alone on an imposing background 
was depicted allegorically the fight between “truth and lies ” 
which his theory demanded.** The poet of Beowulf, although 
not a heathen, must have recourse to fairy tales such as the 
story of Grendel, since he is dealing with heathen material. His 
design was to show man victorious over two kinds of evil— 
the evil in external nature or history symbolized by Grendel, 


all these facts, see Kemp Malone’s Literary History of Hamlet 1. 20-23, and 
Englische Studien 70 (1935-36). 74 ff. 

°° Dannevirke 2.251. 

°° Ibid., p. 271. 

*1 Ibid., p. 272. °? Ibid., p. 273. °8 Ibid., p. 275. 
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and the evil that is so closely wrapped up in human nature that 
victory can be gained only at the expense of life, symbolized 
by the dragon. The poet mistakenly believed that the hero 
gave unity. This is, according to Grundtvig, the true mythical 
meaning of the poem. And that this conquest of truth over lies 
should be so intimately bound up with the geography and his- 
tory of the northern peoples fits in perfectly with his theory of 
the high destiny of the “ Nordboer.” 

This essay, like the one in Nyeste Skilderie, was a great event 
in Beowulf scholarship. It continued his interpretation of the 
poem, his discovery of names, and his identification of the char- 
acters of the poem with those of Norse legend. Above alli, the 
identification of Hygelac and Chochilaicus was established 
firmly. 

In the same year (1817) Rask’s Angelsaksisk Sproglere tilli- 
gemed en kort Lawsebog was published in Stockholm. In it a 
section ot Beowulf (lines 53-114) was adequately edited for the 
first time. For the improvements in readings over Thorkelin’s 
text, he gave full credit to Thorkelin, who had given him his 
copies.’* The line arrangement was his own, and it was in this 
matter that the text presented the greatest advance. Only once 
did he misline (lines 55b-56a). This mistake affected two short 
lines; Thorkelin’s errors for the same section affected twenty- 
nine short lines. Rask was able to make this tremendous im- 
provement in lining because he understood—better than any 
man up to his time—the Old English system of versification. 
By careful attention to Thorkelin’s transcription and by care- 
ful emendation, Rask was able to produce a text immeasurably 
superior to Thorkelin’s. For the first time, too, the apparatus 
provided to help the reader understand the text was good. 

This point is convenient for closing this account of the earli- 
est Danish scholarship. Grundtvig continued his work on Beo- 
wulf in his translation of selected specimens in Dannevirke 4 
(1819) and in his complete translation, Bjowulfs Drape (1820) . 
What he did before the Bjowulfs Drape was preparation for 
that important monument of Beowulf scholarship. Even before 
this complete translation with its valuable introduction and 
notes, the record of Danish scholars so far is an honorable one. 
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They first showed a desire to have the poem published, and one 
of them was successful in his efforts. A Dane, Grundtvig, was 
the first man to understand the poem. The first adequately 
treated section appeared in the “ first usable grammar ” of Old 
English.*’ And the greatest discovery of Beowulf scholarship— 
the identification of Hygelae and Chochilaicus—had been made. 


The University of Maryland 


°5 Holger Pedersen, Linguistic Science in the Nineteenth Century, trans. John 
Webster Spargo (Cambridge, Mass., 1931), p. 37, thus characterizes Rask’s 
Angelsaksisk Sproglere. 








LITERATURE AND THE FRONTIER: THE CASE OF 
SALLY HASTINGS 


By Leon Howarp 


1 


In recent years American literature has been both a popular 
and a confusing field for scholarly investigations. Aesthetically 
barren in comparison with the literature of England, it contains 
no great writers who invite the meticulous, exhaustive study 
that has been devoted to Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Milton; 
and most of it is too recent to inspire a respectable antiquarian 
interest. Consequently many of the conventional research pat- 
terns cannot be readily adjusted to American materials, and 
the result has been an excessive dissipation of scholarly energy. 
Not always, of course, but too often the products of this energy 
fall into one of two classifications: factual investigations that 
seem to have little or no point, or pointed observations that 
have been subjected to little or no control by facts. Productions 
of the first sort have added bit by bit to our knowledge—if not 
to our understanding—of American literary history; and those 
of the second have stimulated our efforts at understanding, al- 
though, at the same time, they have frequently clouded our 
actual knowledge by offering purely casual “ reinterpretations ” 
of literary history and of individual authors. There has been 
surprisingly little connection between the factual investigations 
and the efforts at critical interpretation, although almost every 
recent literary history has shown an uneasy consciousness that 
the connection should be made. 

The activity which Professor Boynton described as the 
“literary frontier boom”! of the 1920’s illustrates this. Fred- 
erick J. Turner’s thirty-year insistence upon the importance of 
the frontier as a determining influence upon American history 
eventually made an impression upon literary scholars and 
stimulated several careful surveys and some extraordinary 
guesswork. The early literary activity between the Alleghenies 
and the Mississippi has been identified; and the literary descrip- 


1 Percy Holmes Boynton, The Rediscovery of the Frontier (Chicago, 1931), p. 51. 
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tions of the Great Plains region, from the earliest explorers to 
the present day, have been surveyed. The world has also been 
informed, by one “ reinterpreter ” of American literature, that 
Transcendentalism represents a “philosophical rationalization” 
of the “ incorrigible optimism ” of the pioneer, and, by another, 
that the “ dehumanized ” work of Edgar Allan Poe symbolizes 
the frontier influence upon literature.* If very rough generaliza- 
tions may be allowed to serve for the moment, the first of these 
studies may be described as descriptive bibliography and the 
second as an illustrative check list of authors who exploited a 
certain body of material. Both represent worthwhile yeoman’s 
work, but neither is concerned primarily with the complexities 
and subtleties of coherent literary history. The third study, in 
its attempt to describe Transcendentalism, represents an effort 
to evaluate the influence of a particular stage of American 
culture upon the ideas and attitudes reflected in literature; and 
the fourth apparently refers to a more pervasive imaginative 
influence which includes literary style as well as content. The 
first two books are based upon laborious factual investigations; 
the last two on extremely fanciful theorizing. Generally speak- 
ing, the first two are as innocent of theory as the last are in- 
different to the strict control of facts. There has been no serious 
attempt, anywhere, to discover the possible links between the 
facts and the fancies.* 


? These four studies are, in order: Ralph L. Rusk, The Literature of the Middle 
Western Frontier (2 vols., New York, 1925); Dorothy A. Dondore, The Prairie and 
the Making of Middle America: Four Centuries of Description (Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
1926); Lucy L. Hazard, The Frontier in American Literature (New York, 1927); 
Lewis Mumford, The Golden Day (New York, 1926). Mrs. Hazard’s exact words 
are: “This incorrigible optimism which was a psychological necessity of frontier 
life was given a philosophical rationalization by transcendentalism.” Op. cit., p. 150. 
The generalization from The Golden Day is based on the discussion of Poe on pp. 
75-79. 

8 Ernest Marchand, “ Emerson and the Frontier,’ American Literature 3. 149-174 
(May, 1931), might appear to do so; but, actually, he merely demonstrates Emer- 
son’s interest in the frontier and suggests parallels between the attitudes of Emerson 
and those conventionally attributed to the pioneer. When his argument leads him 
to the consideration of a real link of causation, his language becomes a model of 
cautious ambiguity: Emerson “found the highest confirmation for his optimism in 
the America of his time” (p. 155). “ Emerson’s doctrine of self-reliance is the 
natural complement of the individualism bred by the frontier. In him it [self- 
reliance? individualism in general? or a peculiar brand of frontier individualism?] is 
refined, rationalized, and given a metaphysical sanction” (pp. 160-161). Emerson 
has a “debt to European and Oriental thought” and there is a “close relation 
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Thus we know that there was a large body of literature pro- 
duced on the frontier, and considerable number of scholars— 
following the mental paths blazed by Professor Turner—as- 
sume that the frontier must have had a determining influence 
upon the imaginative quality, pervading both the content and 
style, of literature in America. But the exact nature and even 
the reality of such influence has not been investigated. This 
missing link in scholarship has put the conservative historians 
of American literature—the writers of college textbooks—in an 
uncomfortable position. Too cautious, on one hand, to accept 
such far-fetched generalizations as those cited, and too cautious, 
on the other, to ignore such a popular interest, they have given 
the word “frontier” an important place in their indices but 
have referred it merely to irrelevant geographical facts and allu- 
sions to Professor Turner.* They are in the position of feeling 
obliged to write about something concerning which they actu- 
ally have nothing of consequence to say. 

This particular problem of frontier influence may be too diffi- 
cult for solution. The question of environmental effects upon a 
writer is a subtle one at best; for it is primarily psychological, 
and pertinent documentary material is scarce. Pioneer journals, 
especially, are usually records of external rather than psycho- 
logical facts, and the formal literature of the backwoods rarely 
reveals whether its authors were sensitive members of their 
communities or culture-hardened exiles. Yet I believe that a 
sound approach to at least one aspect of the problem can be 





between his doctrine and the America of his time” (pp. 173-74). And the con- 
cluding sentence is: “The cardinal points of his teaching—optimism, melioration, 
democracy, individualism, self-reliance—derive their chief sanction and meaning 
[to whom?] from the psychology bred by the American frontier” (p. 174). The 
italics and queries are, of course, my own. 

Historians, on the other hand, have made some attempt at a scholarly examination 
of the connecting link between Professor Turner’s theory and the facts of institu- 
tional history. See Sources of Culture in the Middle West: Backgrounds versus 
Frontier, Dixon Ryan Fox, ed. (New York, 1934). 

*See, for example, two of the most recent histories: Percy Holmes Boynton, 
Literature and American Life (Boston, 1936), and Walter F. Taylor, A History of 
American Letters (New York, 1936). Professor Boynton, summarizing his earlier 
book, The Rediscovery of the Frontier, and following the observations of Rusk and 
Miss Dondore, comments upon the artificiality of the literature produced on the 
frontier; but he attributes it to the influence of “the preconceptions of the stay-at- 
home who furnished his [the writer’s] public ” (p. 600) and so leaves the geographical 
origin of such literature seemingly irrelevant. 
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made; and I propose, in this paper, to examine the case of one 
frontier writer and, on the basis of the results, suggest a hypo- 
thesis and a method of investigation that might be useful in 
further studies of the same sort. 


Q 


The writer is Sally Hastings, author of an obscure volume en- 
titled Poems on Different Subjects. To which is added, A De- 
scriptive Account of a Family Tour to the West; in the Year, 
1800. The “ descriptive account ” is a journal, presumably kept 
“for the benefit of a friend” but, actually, with some ideas of 
publication; and the “ poems on different subjects” were ap- 
parently all written after the author’s return from her adven- 
ture. They were published in Lancaster, Pa., in 1808, and have 
since remained unknown except by a few local historians. 

Mrs. Hastings was born Sarah Anderson in Lancaster on 
March 25, 1773.5 While she was still a child, her father, Robert 
Anderson, died and her mother married Brice Clark, who, in 
1783, moved with his family to a farm in Donegal township. 
There, in spite of her family’s objections, Sally married Enoch 
Hastings, a carpenter, by whom she had one daughter who died 
in childhood. The marriage proved unhappy and resulted in a 
permanent separation, although Mrs. Hasting’s strict Presby- 
terian step-father would not allow the divorce for which she 
was pleading as late as 1808—four years before her death. The 
journey which she describes was made by the Pennsylvania 
road from Maytown to Washington County with her married 
sister, the sister’s husband, two other adults, and five children. 
Travel was difficult through the crude, newly settled country, 
and her new home was a rough pioneer cabin among neighbors 
whom she described as “ good-hearted, but insipid, dull and 
uninteresting.” She remained in the west, however, until after 


5 The biographical material in this section is taken mostly from W. U. Hensel, 
“Sally Hastings: A Literary Grass Widow,” Historical Papers and Addresses of the 
Lancaster County Historical Society 10, number x, 368-93 (November 2, 1906). 
Some additional information is given in the same publications, 17, number ix, 262-65, 
in Martha B. Clark’s “ Donegal Church, Colin McFarquhar.” Both Judge Hensel 
and Miss Clark had access to original documents and letters, some of which they 
printed. 
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her sister’s death, returning to Lancaster in 1805 to become 
housekeeper for her brother, Robert, who in 1808 was elected 
member of the Pennsylvania legislature and sheriff of Lancaster 
County. Mrs. Hastings herself attained a certain local celeb- 
rity: She engaged in a newspaper controversy with Bishop 
Alexander Campbell, founder of the Church of the Disciples, 
and she succeeded in making the county jail (in which the 
sheriff’s family lived) something of a literary and social center 
despite an unwillingness of some of the Lancaster ladies to call 
at such a place. Her poems and journal were printed by William 
Dickson, publisher of the local newspaper. She had high hopes 
for the volume, but Dickson proved a poor salesman and al- 
though the subscription list reveals the interest of a large 
number of Pennsylvania Presbyterians, the attention it attrac- 
ted was largely local. 


3 


Mrs. Hastings’ experience on her pioneering venture by 
wagon across the mountains brought a cultural background of 
wide reading in English literature into conflict with the rude 
physical background of the new country, and her journal 
records that conflict. She herself summed it up briefly, though 
unconsciously: 


After travelling 18 miles, through very swampy roads, occasioned 
by the late excessive rains, we arrived late last night at an Inn. We 
were quite spiritless; and if not altogether unhappy, at least suffi- 
ciently so to prevent our enjoying that sweet restorative of ex- 
hausted Nature, balmy Sleep. We were likewise disturbed by the 
Noise of an intoxicated gentleman. (p. 179) 


The “ sweet restorative of exhausted Nature, balmy Sleep ” is 
a recollection of the Night Thoughts of Dr. Young, and it is 
quite evident that Mrs. Hasting’s own habitual thoughts were 
being disturbed by strange new experiences; and it is the rela- 
tionship of the old and the new, and their relative strength in 
her later verses, which gives her writings their peculiar his- 
torical value. 

“ A Descriptive Account ” reveals her acquaintance with the 
traditional culture of English literature. Although she wrote, 
as part of the introduction to her volume of verses, 
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But, Gentlemen, she tells you true, 
Her Learning, in its prime, 

Is just to read her bible through, 
And write a sorry Rhyme; 


her journal actually had quoted, besides Young, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Thomson, Pope, Broome, Watts, and others among 
English poets, and had aptly referred to Tristram Shandy. 
These literary allusions were accompanied by passages describ- 
ing the usual hardships of travellers. Like the later Margaret 
Van Horn Dwight,° she found inn-keepers who held prejudices 
against the new comers moving westward: 


The Storm renders it impossible for us to cross the Chestnut Ridge; 
and our Landlady, it seems, has conceived an Antipathy to ‘ Flit- 
ters.’ She gave Intimation of this, by her contracted Brows and 
polite Sarcasms: but, finding that we had too long endured the rage 
of the Elements without, to suffer ourselves to be greatly incom- 
moded by a Thunder-storm within doors—her ready Genius, which 
I suspect to be of Tartarean origin, inspired the project of carrying 
the fire out of the Room. The Feelings of every one remonstrated 
against the Inhumanity of the Procedure; and, for my part, I really 
found that my Philosophy was not a counterpose against my 
irascible Passions. My Brother being absent, I was under the neces- 
sity of taking a ‘ great Gulp, and swallowing it.’ (p. 197) 


Presumably she was also under the necessity of “ taking a great 
Gulp, and swallowing ” other annoyances caused by accidents, 
bad roads, and the irresponsibility of the professional wagon- 
ers; and of suffering close contact with the gross moral laxity of 
the frontier country. Such were the experiences, probably of 
the average family moving across Pennsylvania at that time, 
and Mrs. Hastings was making the usual contact with the 
American pioneer environment. 

Mrs. Hastings was unusual, however, in her constant at- 
tempts to read the scale of balance between her “ philosophy ” 
and the “ passions ” aroused by the new adventures of pioneer 
life. She frequently placed her old ideas that had been accepted 
on authority in opposition to the new ones derived from experi- 
ence, weighing the old by the new and modifying her previous 

® See A Journey to Ohio in 1810 as recorded in the Journal of Margaret Van Horn 


Dwight, Max Farrand, ed. (New Haven, 1920), for an account of a similar trip 
with many parallel experiences. 
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beliefs accordingly. Some were changed immediately. “ Philos- 
ophers may argue as wisely as they please,” she wrote near the 
beginning of her journey, 


and attribute what wonders they will, to Sympathy; and inculcate - 


the Principles of universal Benevolence, with all the powers of Elo- 
quence, and strength of Argument; yet, I am sceptical enough to 
disbelieve that the former ever exists, in any great degree, except 
between Parties possessing congenial Dispositions; and that the 
latter, though a fine-spun theory, is by no means reducible to prac- 
tice; and consequently, exists only in the Imagination of those 
exalted Geniuses, who scorn to depreciate their own refined Specula- 
tions, by comparing them with the vulgar Experiences of real Life. 
I am only eighteen miles from home; yet I begin to perceive that 
the links of the chain which bind Man to Man are become exceed- 
ingly fragile: And, however binding the Principles of universal 
Benevolence may be, they form no distinguishing trait in the Char- 
acter of your humble servant. (pp. 179-80) 


Evidently, her “ vulgar Experiences of real Life ” were rousing 
her to a realistic appraisal of more than one “ refined Specula- 
tion,” for she added in the same entry: 


This morning we crossed the Susquehanna; and such is my Fear of 
venturing into a Ferry-boat, that it required a full quarter of an 
hour’s Reasoning to convince me, that, to a Predestinarian, the 
greatest Danger, and no Danger, is absolutely the same thing! 
Perhaps there are no two things in Nature more at variance, than 
my Principles and Practice: For, though I indubitably believe in 
the universal Sovereignty of the Diety; yet I perceive I am never 
willing to resign the reigns of government into his hands, while I 
can possibly hold them in my own. 


This tendency to re-estimate conventional beliefs in the light 
of new experiences was a habit of mind which lasted throughout 
the journey, coloring various entries in her journal. Even in the 
concluding passage she appears to take a fling at the theory of 
the nutritive value of woodland air, currently attributed in 
America to the Abbé Raynal: 


We have had no Dinner to-day; and our stock of Pleasure is not 
augumented by anticipations with regard to Supper: For, I assure 
you, we do not find the Western Air more nutrimental than that we 
formerly breathed in Donegal; and though we enjoy a plentiful 
share of this wholesome Element—for our Cottage has neither 
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Window-glass, Plaster, nor Roof—I never felt a better Appetite for 
a solid Supper in my Life. (p. 209) 7 


Seriously or humorously, Mrs. Hastings balanced refined specu- 
lations against realities throughout her journey, and the psy- 
chological effect of her pioneering seems to have been the 
growth of a greater dependence upon experience than upon 
convention or formal reasoning in determining the beliefs to 
which she would subscribe. 


+ 


Thus she illustrates the beginning of the process which 
Turner described more than a generation ago. To some extent 
she had become the “ stripped European ”—stripped, at least, 
of a few of the too-subtle and over-elaborate theories and atti- 
tudes which could not stand before the realities of frontier life. 
The question remains: To what degree did this change affect 
her literary expression? Did the attitude which caused her to 
discard the “ fine-spun theory ” of Universal Benevolence lead 
her as well to a realistic expression in verse? 

The answer in respect to the immediate effect is to be found 
in her journal, which is dotted with little poems, moralizing and 
descriptive, relating to the events of her trip. As a continuation 
of one part of her narrative, she wrote in verse: 


With sympathetic Cares opprest, 

I on the dreary Mountain rest; 
Conflicting Storms of sleet and snow, 
Do round my head unpityingly blow; 
While angry winds, with eager strife, 
Congeal the crimson tide of life; 

And raw condensing damps impart 
Their chilling influence to the heart: 
Far off from every social joy, 


7 For the currency of the nutritive theory of woodland air, see Jeremy Belknap, 
History of New-Hampshire (Boston, 1813 [a reprint of a text revised by the author 
in 1792]) 8. 171-72: “ whilst one [philosopher] condemns the air of woodland as 
destructive to life and health, another celebrates it as containing nutritive particles, 
and asserts that men who live in the woods consume less food than those who dwell 
in open countries.” Belknap cites Reynal’s “ History Indies, 3. 278.” References to 
this theory as one of the Abbé’s speculations are fairly common in late eighteenth 
century American writings. 
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I heave the deep despairing sigh; 
Chide unrelenting Fate severe, 
Recall the past, and drop a Tear. 


This may appear to be more than a literary exercise, but despite 
the fact that she confesses to the “ deep despairing sigh ” and a 
tear, it does not impress the reader as recording a great hard- 
ship. Yet it was actually written on the top of Chestnut Ridge, 
in the midst of an early winter snow storm, when the party 
were so discouraged that they could hope only that “ Provi- 
dence may prepare a Place for our reception: 

for our half-perished Family cannot long endure the fury of the 
Storm. At this moment I am seated on top of the Ridge, with two 
children beside me; who are crying because of the Cold. I have 
wrapped my Cloak about them, and endeavored to sooth their 
Anguish. You will wonder at my Employment and Situation; but 
my reason for not changing them is, that owing either to the Mis- 
management of our Driver, or the Drivers of a number of Wagons 
on the opposite side of the Mountain, we have met them in such a 
Situation as to preclude the possibility of passing, without unload- 
ing the Wagons. 


The verses follow and the next day she added: 


Had not the Storm suddenly abated yesterday, I believe you 
would not have been troubled with reading this Account; for, I am 
of opinion, we would have finished our Pilgrimage, through Life, a 
few paces from the summit of Chestnut Ridge. (pp. 198-99) 


Apparently Mrs. Hastings was more willing to check her specu- 
lations than her verse by “ the vulgar Experience of real Life.” 
An even better illustration of the conventionality of her for- 

mal literary expression is to be found in the only description 
she gave of the spot which was to be her new home. “I shall 
take a Seat on the trunk of a tree—while the Men are cutting a 
Road to the House,” she wrote, “—and endeavor to describe 
the spot, of which I am now to consider myself an Inhabitant.” 

Great Nature, in her loose array 

Derives from Art no foreign aid; 

The lofty Oak, the spreading Bay, 

With ‘ shade still deep’ning into shade.’ 

The Moss, the Ivy, and the Vine 

Increase the awful gloom profound; 

Whilst Hills and lonely Wilds combine 

To shed fantastic Terrors round! (pp. 208-209) 
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Conventional and vague though this description is, Mrs. 
Hastings was nevertheless capable of, and interested in, ob- 
serving her surroundings. On occasions, she could be as care- 
ful as a Thoreau: 


The Water of the Monongahela is remarkably clear, and glides 
along its Channel almost imperceptibly; and that of the Youghi- 
ogany is somewhat green, and rather more rapid. They tenaciously 
preserve these Distinctions, as far as I had an opportunity of ob- 
serving them, after their Confluence. (p. 205) 


And, like Thoreau, she was observing for observation’s sake, 
assuming that the friend for whom she was keeping her journal 
would share her interest. Even when indulging in “ romantic ” 
description, she could be reasonably exact, as when she wrote 
of “ Stoneycreek ” 


Here we have alighted; seated ourselves on a large Stone; and are 
attentively engaged in a Debate, on the height of the surrounding 
Pine-trees; which is really surprising. In vain do the rays of the 
Sun exert their Influence to penetrate their bushy tops. The Tur- 
pentine, mingling its Perfume with that of the shrubs and spicey 
Underwood, fills the Air with Fragrance. This, with the murmuring 
of the Water, the clank of the Mill, and the sighing of the Breeze 
among the Pines conspire to render Stoneycreek the most melan- 
choly, romantic spot I ever saw. 


But the verses she added surely smell more of the lamp than of 
turpentine and “ spicy Underwood ”: 

Here let the lovelorn Wretch repair, 

To woo, in sighs, his scornful Fair; 

On ev’ry tree imprint her Name, 

Or tell the passing winds his Flame. (p. 194) 


The contrast between her descriptions in prose and in verse is 
so definite that the answer to whether her changed outlook 
affected her formal literary expression is clearly negative: Re- 
alistic as she might be in her observations, when she began to 
seek for rhymes literary convention descended upon her with a 
weight which overcame any new mental habits she might have 
acquired. 
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Still, it is perhaps too much to expect that the experiences of 
a few weeks should materially affect the habits of expression 
acquired through a period of years. The real test lies in the re- 
sult of a long time spent on the edge of the wilderness. Mrs. 
Hastings left her new home early in 1805 to return to Lancaster 
County and, on her departure, pictured again in verse the spot 
which she had “ described ” more than four years earlier: 


How oft, beneath yon grove of oak, 
While Cynthia shed her silver ray, 
Did I the sylvan Muse invoke; 
There lonely sung my woe-worn lay! (p. 104) 


This is as near as she got to an actual representation of the 
place, although she referred to the surrounding “ verdant moss” 
and “ vernal flowers ” in succeeding stanzas. Nor was she any 
more natural in her later nature songs. “A Morning Song. 
May 2, 1805 ” began: 
Aurora, blushing in her bow’r 
Unlocks the eastern gate of day, 


And sheds a soft pellucid show’r 
Of liquid pearl, o’er ev’ry spray. (p. 106) 


And her May song for the following year was similar: 


The potent Sun, with genial ray, 
Calls Nature from the tomb, 
To dress the flow’ry Landscape gay, 
And shed around perfume. 
Hills, fields, and plains, and Spangled meads, 
Are decked in cheerful green; 
A gay profusion overspreads 
The bright enamei’d scene. (p. 151) 


Experience seems hardly to have touched her lyric expression. 

She came nearest natural, direct-—though certainly not good 
—verse when she was being neither philosophical nor descrip- 
tive, but writing what she undoubtedly considered simple com- 
mon sense. An admirer of Washington and Jefferson equally, 
she could find no occasion for political bickering and so ad- 
dressed her compatriots: 
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O, my dear Brethern, let not Party-zeal 
E’er interrupt the Happiness you feel! 
United, you all kingly Pow’r despise— 
Your public Servants being good and wise: 
But, separated, fall an easy prey 
To envious Foes, who watch you to betray! 
(pp. 120-21) 


Only a few lines before, however, she had informed Columbia 
in the most conventional manner that 


With lofty trees thy ample forests groan, 
And Nature’s noblest bounties are thy own. 


And when she wrote heroic couplets to Solitude, she wrote more 
as one who had been reading the Essay on Man than as one who 
had actually been alone on “ misty mountain tops ”: 


Here, fair Philosophy, by reason led, 

Woos matchless Nature in the silent shade; 
Investigates her wonder-working pow’rs, 

And scans the soul of minerals, plants, and flow’rs; 
Dissects their parts, their properties, and use; 
And Nature’s plans unerringly pursues: 

Systems on systems, rolling, meet her sight, 

And worlds on worlds, in beaut’ous order bright. 
Then, gradual rising, she surveys the whole, 

And, darts her piercing eye from pole to pole; 

And, as her eager glances still pursue 

Th’ unwearied search, new objects meet her vie[w;] 
Wide as the universe her search extends, 

And the vast realms of Nature comprehends! (p. 66) 


Even an approximation of simplicity and directness was a rarity 
in her verse, for the last of the selections quoted, in its obedience 
to the conventions, is more nearly typical of her heroic couplets 
than is the first. 

Most of her poems were written in quatrains and couplets— 
the two verse forms most popular in the eighteenth century— 
but when she turned to blank verse she was no freer from con- 
ventional diction. “ The Tempest ” is predominantly a moral- 
izing poem, but the descriptive portions are significant: 

Far in the West, a dubious cloud appears: 
"Tis now distinctly seen, and intimates 
A cool, refreshing, salutary show’r. 
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With swelling sails, the cloudy caravan 

Ascends the azure steep; while partial shades, 

Light shifting, intercept the lucent beam, 

Which Phoebus scatters with a piercing smile. (p.157) 
And, as the storm becomes more imminent: 

Each feather’d Songster drops its sprightly note, 

Adjusts each glossy plume, and wisely streaks 

The oil, repulsive, o’er its polish’d coat; 

Resigns the feather’d choir, and lonely seeks 

The safe protection of its downy nest. (p. 160) 


They are exaggerated Thomsonian, characterized by excessive 
periphrasis and containing no observation that could not be 
derived from The Seasons rather than from actual experience. 
Yet they were written by a person who was capable of observ- 
ing nature and was interested in recording her observations, 
who had lived for a long period of time on the edge of the 
wilderness, and who had shown herself usually sensitive to the 
impression of new experiences. Quite obviously, in her case, the 
influence of convention remained far stronger than the influence 
of the frontier upon formal literary expression. 


6. 


The facts revealed by the journal and poems of Mrs. Hastings, 
then, are clear: In her particular case, the experience of pioneer- 
ing in a new country effected a certain freedom from conven- 
tional ideas and attitudes. Yet, at the same time, it appears to 
have strengthened the power of tradition and convention over 
her literary expression, both over the form or style and over the 
substance inextricably mingled with it. Hers was probably the 
typical, normal experience which generally remained undocu- 
mented and, perhaps, not fully realized. In the realm of ideas 
and attitudes the frontier offered a conflict—the old against the 
new, inherited notions accepted on authority against contra- 
dictory ones enforced by experience. Usually the force of ex- 
perience was the stronger, for pioneers such as the Hastings 
party could not take “a great Gulp ” and swallow a landlady’s 
brutal antipathy to “ Flitters” and, at the same time, swallow 
fine-spun theories of inherent “Sympathy” and “ universal 
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Benevolence.” But in the realm of formal literary expression no 
such conflict was presented. No new literary forms were thrust 
upon the traveller in the wilderness, and he was left to cherish 
the old ones as precious relics of a different environment until 
they were almost destroyed by forgetfulness. Eventually, igno- 
rance and half-recollection assisted in the birth of new, more 
autochthonous literary forms; * but during the period of gesta- 
tion conventional modes of expression were probably main- 
tained with a rigidity not found among equally sensitive people 
in a more civilized environment. 

This is a hypothesis which needs further investigation. Mrs. 
Hastings’ writings are valuable as an illustration of the complex 
effect of an external environment upon literature; for they show 
that the frontier could be, to the same person, both a means of 
cultural release and a cultural prison. The studies of Professor 
Rusk and Miss Dondore and various early regional anthologies 
reveal many examples of the conventionality that characterized 
literary expression in the border country; but they do not show 
whether the authors had been psychologically affected by their 
environment or whether they were spiritual as well as geogra- 
phical exiles. There are orphan angels in almost every com- 
munity: Kipling’s Jungle Books were written in Brattleboro, 
Vermont, and Thomas Wolfe’s Look Homeward Angel in Ox- 
ford. The timeless Bostonians who submitted verses to early 
Ohio newspapers were not necessarily producing poems through 
which we might study the influence of the frontier. We cannot 
select our documents merely on the basis of the geography of 
their composition or publication. We must know something 
about their authors, for, as Mrs. Hastings’ work shows, the 
formal expression of the frontier writer may give no trustworthy 
indication of the intellectual or emotional experience that lay 
back of it. 

If, through a biographical approach, we learn that an author 
has been psychologically affected by his frontier environment, 
then—and only then—we can look at his formal attempts at 
literature for the more pervasive imaginative influence that 
would affect both the substance and style of his writing. Even 


* At least I believe that such a generalization might be applied to the growth of 
the frontier ballad and tall story. 
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at this point two distinctly different questions should be borne 
in mind: Did the frontier experience which caused the author to 
revise his established ideas and attitudes cause a similar revi- 
sion in his formal literary expression? Or did it, by alienating 
literature from “ the vulgar experiences of real life,” leave the 
writer’s formal expression frozen in stiff, artificial patterns? Un- 
til these questions are answered, specifically, with a consider- 
able number of illustrative cases, no trustworthy generalization 
is possible. If such questions are beyond the province of literary 
scholarship, historians of American literature should feel free to 
avoid discussing the frontier. 

The response to all this might take the form of an echo 
from Thomas Henry Huxley: “ But the mind is so constituted 
that it does not willingly rest in facts and immediate causes, 
but seeks always after a knowledge of the remoter links in 
the chain of causation.” The answer is one which Huxley 
would be the first to admit: Until the immediate causes can 
be demonstrated, the remoter links must remain suspect. A 
description of Emerson’s Essays as a “ philosophical rationali- 
zation ” of the “ incorrigible optimism ” of the pioneer makes no 
more sense, standing alone, than a description of Prometheus 
Unbound as a “ philosophical rationalization” of the “ incorri- 
gible stubborness ” of Sir Timothy Shelley. We know enough 
about the “facts and immediate causes” of Prometheus Un- 
bound, however, to recognize immediately the fantastic quality 
of that theoretical “ chain of causation.” But we do not know 
enough about the other to give it any more than an impres- 
sionistic acceptance or rejection. The literature of America is 
sufficiently different from that of England to suggest some 
particular theories of causation, but unless the immediate links 
in the hypothetical chain are carefully and meticulously tested, 
the theories will contribute little or nothing to our real under- 
standing of this literature. 


Northwestern University 
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